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THE HOMILIES 
NOT CALVINISTIC: 
With a further Defence of the 
Necessary Erudition, &c. 


HAVING, in our last number, consi- 
dered and answered the external 
evidence, on the strength of which 
it has been contended that the 
* Necessary Erudition of a Christian 
Man, contains doctrines plainly 
popish, and can therefore throw no 
light upon the meaning of our Pro- 
testant Homilies, we proceed to in- 
vestigate the internal evidence upon 
the same subject. The only dif- 
ficulty which we have to encounter 


results from the extensive nature of 


the question. Our adversary’s ar- 
guments, references, and quotations 
are numerous, and as their qualities 
cannot be duly appreciated without 
a minute attention to each, an en- 
deavour to do full justice to their 
extraordinary merits, would carry us 
far beyond our usual limits. We 
shall content ourselves, therefore, 
with an examination of the principal 
branches of the controversy, and 
refer those who are desirous of a 
more detailed inquiry, to the docu- 
ments of Mr. Todd and the remarks 
of his critic. ~ And, in the first 
place, let it not be supposed that 
in the parts of the Necessary Eru- 
dition not quoted by Mr. Todd, 
we can find nothing that is Pro- 
testant or valuable. On the con- 
trary, there is mucl» sound and 
admirable instruction in the expla- 
nation of the- Belief and: the .Com- 
mandments,- In the former, faith in 
God, and the works of the Holy 
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Ghost, are described in terms to 
which no one can object. Eveu 
the description of the Seven Sacra- 
ments, though it contains many un 
tenable positions, does yet reject 
the worst error of Popery, viz. that 
which attaches grace and forgiveness 
to the Sacraments, whether they be 
worthily or unworthily received. We 
may perhaps find an opportunity of 
inserting some extracts from this 
portion of the work; but at pre- 
sent we must confine ourselves to 
the chapters printed by Mr. Todd. 

The article on Faith commences 
with observing, that it is necessary 
‘ to intreat something of faith, tothe 
intent that it maybe known what is 
meant properly by the word faith, 
as it is appertaining to a Christian 
man, who by faith is partaker of 
God’s benefits by Christ;’ and it 
proceeds in the following terms, 
quoted by the Christian Observer, 
p. 39. 

“ Althongh Faith be diversly taken in 
Scripture, it shall be sufficient to entreat 
here of two kinds or acceptions of the 
same, 

“* Faith, in the first acception, is consi- 
dered as it is a several gift of God by 
itself distinct from hope and charity; and, 
so taken, it signifietly a persuasion and 
belief wrought by God in man’s heart, 
whereby lie assenteth, granteth, and taketh 
for trug, not only that God is, (which 
knowledge is taught and declared by the 
marvellous works of the ereation of the 
world, as saith St. Paul in the Epistle to 
the *Romans,) but also that all the words 
and sayings of God, which he revealed 
and opened in the Scripture, be of most 
certain truth and infallible verity. And 
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and further also, that all those things, which 
were taught by the apostles, and have 
been by a whole universal consent of the 
church of Christ, ever since that time, 
taught continually and taken always for 
true, ought to be received, accepted, and 
kept, as a perfect doctrine apostolick. 
And this. is the first aceeption of Faith, 
which man hath of God; wherein man 
Jeaneth not to his own natural knowledge, 
which is by reason, but leaneth to the 
knowledge attained by Faith; without the 
which Faith, we be ignorant and blind, 
and can not understand; according as the 
prophet Isaiah saith, * Nisi credideritis, 
non intelligetis: Unless ye belicve, ye 
shall not wnderstaud, Aud this Faith is 
the beginning, entry, and introduction, 
unto all Christian religion and godliness. 
For, as St. Paul saith, + He that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder unto them which seek to please 
him. And this Faith, although it be the 
necessary beginning of all righteousness, 
yet, if it proceed not further to Lope and 
charity, it is called in Scripture a dead 
Faith; because it is void and destitute of 
the life and efficacy of charity, 

“ Faith, in the second acception, is con- 
sidered as it hath hope and charity annexed 
and joined unto it. And Faith, so taken, 
signifieth not only the belief and persua- 
sion before-meutioned in the first accep- 
tien, bat also a sure confidence and hope 
to attain whatsoever God hath promised 
for Christ’s sake, and an hearty love to 
God, and obedience to his commandments. 
And this Faith is a lively Faith, and work- 
eth in man a ready sabmission of his will 
to God’s will. And this is the effectual 
Faith that worketh by charity, which St. 
Paul unto the ¢ Galatians affirmeth to be 
of value and strength in Christ Jesu,”— 
Todd, p. 13. 

In the conclusion of the para- 
graph, we are also told that this is 
the faith spoken of Hebrews x1. 
and ‘ that this every Christian man 
professeth and covenanteth to keep 
when he receiveth the sacrament of 
baptism. Another material decla- 
ration is the following; of which 
the part printed in italics is also 
cited by the Observer, and forms 
with the foregoing extract, his whole 
quotations from this article. 

“ Now of that which is beforesaid, it is 
manifest that Faith, as it is taken in the 
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second acception, is the perfect Faith of a 
true Christiau man, and containeth the 
obedience of the whole doctrine and reli- 
gion of Christ. And thus is Faith taken 
of St. Paul, and in other places of Scrip- 
ture, where it is said, that we be justified 
by Faith. In which places men may not 
think, that we be justified hy Faith as it is 
a several virtue separated from hope and 
charity, fear of God and repentance ; but 
by it 1s meant Faith neither only ne alone, 
but with the foresaid virtues coupled to- 
gether, containing, as itis afore said, the 
obedience to the whole doctrine and relt- 
gion of Christ.” —Todd, p. 17. 

The next article is the very im- 
portant one upon Free-will, from 
which the Ciristian Observer makes 
these extracts. 


‘* The commandments and threatenings 
of Almighty God in Scripture, whereby 
man is called upon, and put in remem- 
brance, what God would have him to do, 
most evidently do express and declare 
that man hath Free-Will also now after 
the fall of our first father Adam; 4s 
plainly appeareth in these places follow- 
ing: * Be not overcome of evil. Neglect 
not the grace that is in thee. Love not 
the world, Se. If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments. Which, un- 
doubtedly, should be said in vain, unless 
there were some faculty or power left in 
man, whereby he ‘may, by the help and 
grace of God, (if he will receive it when it 
is offered unto him,) understand his com- 
mandments, and freely consent and obey 
unto them. Which thing, of the catholick 
fathers, is called Frec-Will ; which if we 
will describe, we may call it conveniently 
in all men, A certain power of the will 
joined with reason, whereby a reasonable 
creature, without constraint in things of 
reason, discerneth and willeth good and 
evil ; but it willeth not that good which is 
acceptable to God, except it be holpen 
with grace; but that which is ill, it 
willeth of itself: (comp. p. 123.) And 
therefore other men defined Free-Will in 
this wise: Free-Will 1s a power of rea- 
son and will, by which good is chosen by 
the assistance of grace, or evil is chosen 
without the assistance of the same,.”— 
Todd, p. 20. 

“All men are thereby (by the fall) 
brought into such blindness and infirmity, 
that they caunot eschew sin, except they 
be illumined and made free by an especial 
Grace, that is tosay, by a supernatural help 
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and working of the Holy Ghost ; which al- 
though the goodness of God offereth to all 
men, yet they only enjoy it, which by 
their Free-Will do accept and embrace the 
same.” P, 22. 


In the latter extract, the words 
in italics are omitted, and of the 
following important passages no 
notice whatsoever has been taken. 


“« As many things be in the Scripture, 
which do shew Free-Will to be in man; 
so there be no fewer places in Scripture, 
which do declare the Grace of God to be 
so necessary, that if by it Free-Will he 
not prevented and holpen, it can neither 
do nor will any thing good and godly. Of 
which sort be these Scriptures following : 
* Without me ye can do nothing. No 
man cometh to me, except it be given him 
of my Father, We be not sufficient of 
ourselves, as of ourselves, to think any 
good thing, According unto which Scrip- 
tures, and such other like, it followeth, 
that Free-Will, before it may will or think 
any godly thing, mnst be holpen by the 
Grace of Christ, and by his Spirit be pre- 
vented and inspired, that it may be able 
thereto; and, being so made able, may 
from thenceforth work together with 
Grace ; and by the same sustained, holpen, 
and maintained, may do and accomplish 
Good Works, and avoid sin, and persevere 
also and encrease in Grace. It is surely 
of the Grace of God only, that first we be 
inspired and moved to any good thing: but 
to rest temptations, and to persist in 
goodness and go forward, it is both of the 
Grace of God, and of our Free-Will and 
endeavour. And finally, after we have 
persevered to the end, to be crowned with 
glory therefore, is the gift and mercy of 
God ; who, of his bountiful goodness, hath 
ordained that reward to be given, after 
this life, according to such good works as 
be done in this life by his Grace.”—Todd, 
p. 24. 

“« All men be also to be monished, and 
chiefly preachers, that, in this high matter, 
they, looking on both sides, so attemper 
and moderate themselves, that neither 
they so preach the Grace of God, that 
they take away thereby Free-Will; nor, 
on the other side, so extol Free- Will, that 
injury be done to the Grace of God.”— 
Todd, p. 26. 


On coming to the article of Jus- 
tification, the Christian Observer 
again resorts to the mode of quota- 


St. John xv. St. John vi. ¢ Cor. iti. 
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tion which, in a former number, we 
shewed that he applied to Collier 
and Mr. Todd. The following ex- 
tracts will shew the real doctrine of 
the Necessary Erudition upon this 
subject. Those that are marked 
with a single inverted comma, com- 
prise every passage that has been 
cited by the critic ; the others are 
passed over without any notice, 

‘ And for a further declaration how, 
and by what means, we be made partakers 
of this bencfit of Justification, it is to be 
noted, that this word Justification, as it is 
taken in Scripture, signifieth the making 
of us righteous afore God, where before 
we were unrighteous; as when by his 
Grace we convert unto him, and be recon- 
ciled into bis favour ; and of the children 
of ire and damnation we be made the 
children of God, and inheritors of ever- 
lasting life; that by his Grace we may 
walk so in his ways, that finally we may 
be reputed and taken as just and righteous 
in the day of judgement, and so receive 
the everlasting possession of the kingdom 
of heaven, And albeit God is the princi- 
pal cause, and chief worker, of this Justi- 
fication in us, withont whose Grace no 
man can do no good thing, but following 
his Free-Will in the state of a sinner en- 
creaseth his own injustice and multiplieth 
his sin; yet so it pleaseth the high wisdom 
of God, that man prevented by his Grace 
(which, being offered, man-may, if be will, 
refuse or receive,) shall be also a worker 
by his free consent, and obedience to the 
same, in the atfaining of his own Justifica- 
tion; and by God's grace and help shail 
walk in such works, as be requisite to his 
Justification ; and, so continuing, come to 
the perfect end thereof by such means, 
and ways, us God hath ordained,—Todd, 
p. 29, 

‘ And this Justification, whereof we 
have hitherto spoken, may be called the 
first Justification; that is to say, our first 
coming into God's house, which is the 
Church of Christ ; at which coming we be 
received and admitted to be of the flock 
and family of our Saviour Christ, and be 
professed and sworn to be the servants of 
God, and to be soldiers under Christ, to 
fight against our enemies the devil, the 
world, and the flesh, Of the which ene- 
mies if it chance us, after our Baptism, to 
be overthrown and cast into mortal sin, 
then is there no,remedy but, for the re- 
covery of our former estate of Justifica- 
tion which we have lost, to arise by pe- 
nance ; wherein proceeding in sorrow and 
4x2 
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much lamentation for our sins, with fasting, 
alms, prayer, and doing all such things, at 
the least, in true purpose and will, as God 
requireth of us, we must have a sure trust 
and confidence in the mercy of God, that 
for his son our Saviour Christ's sake he will 
yet forgive us oar sins, and receive us into 
his favour again.’ “ And so, being thus 
restored to our Justification, we must go 
forward in our battle aforesaid, in morti- 
fying our concupiscence, and in our daily 
spiritual renovation: in following the mo- 
tions of the Spirit of Christ; in doing 
Good Works, and abstaining from sin and 
all occasions thereof: being armed with 
faith, hope, and charity: to the intent we 
may attain our final Justification, and so 
be glorified in the day of judgement with 
the reward of everlasting life.” 

* Wherefore it is necessary for the keep- 
mg and holding of this Justification, once 
conferred and given in Baptism, or re- 
covered again by penance, through the 
mercy of our Saviour Christ ; and also for 
encreasing of the same Justification, and 
final consummation thereof, to take good 
heed, and to watch, that we be not de- 

eived by the false suggestion and tempta- 
tion of our ghostly enemy the devil; * who, 
as St. Peter saith, goeth about like a roar- 
img lion, seeking whom he may devour.’ 
Todd, p. 31. 


In the following passage the only 
words quoted are those which are 
printed between single commas, but 
we are told that of the others the 
former part describe us as “ pro- 
ceeding, going forward, waxing, and 
increasing in our justification.” 


“ And here all phantastical imagina- 


tion, curious reasoning, and vain trust of 


+ Predestination is to be laid apart. And 
according to the plain manner of speaking 
and teaching in Scripture, in innumerable 
places, we ought evermore to be in dread 
of our own frailty and natural pronity to 
fall to sin; and not to assure ourselves, 
that we be elected any other wise than by 
feeling of spiritual motions in our heart, 
and by the tokens of good and virtuous 
living, in following the Grace of God, 
and persevering in the same to the end. 
And this St. Peter { exhorteth us, to make 
out vocation and election sure and stable, 
And Christ saith, §He that persevereth unto 


* 1 Pet. v. 
+ “ See the article on Predestination in 
this book, and the notes,” 
t 9 Pet. ii, 
) St. Matt, xxii, 
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the end, shall be saved. And in the Re- 
velation of Saint John, * Befaithful unto 
death, and I shall give thee the crown of 
life. Wherefore when we be once elected 
and admitted unto God's service (as is 
aforesaid,) and have received our Justifi- 
eation in Baptism, or be restored there- 
unto by true penance ; then must we con- 
tinually walk after Christ, bearing our 
cross, and encreasing in his Grace by Good 
Works; and, so doing, proceed, go for- 
ward, and encrease in our Justification, 
according to the saying of St, John, He 
that is just, let him be more justified. For 
as the Grace of God, and the gifts 
thereof, that is to say, faith, repentanee, 
dread, hope, charity, with other fruits 
of the Holy Ghost, do encrease in us, so 
do we wax andencrease in our Justification. 

‘And therefore it is plain, that not 
only Faith, as it is a distinct virtue or gift 
by itself, is requisite to our Justification ; 
but also the other gifts of the Grace of 
God, witha desire to do Good Works, 
procceding of the same Grace. ‘“ And 
whereas, in certain places of Scripture, 
our Justification is ascribed to Faith with 
out any further addition, or mention, or 
any other virtne or gift of God; it is to 
be understood of Faith in the second ac- 
ception, as before is declared in the Arti- 
cle of Fuith; viherein the fear of God, 
repentance, hope, and charity, be included 
and comprised ; all which must be joined 
together in our Justification: so that no 
Faith is sufficient to Justification or Salva- 
tion, but such a Faith as worketh by cha- 
rity ; as is plainly expressed by St, Paul 
in his Epistle to the Galatians, And that 
also our Good Works, which we do, being 
once justified, by faith and charity, avail 
both to the conservation and perfection of 
the said virtues in us, and also to the en- 
crease and end of our Justification and 
everlasting Salvation, 

** And although we can never be justi- 
fied without these gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
faith, repentance, hope, charity, with de- 
sire and study to bring forth Good Works; 
yet itis to be understood, that nevertheless 
we be justified gratis, that is to say, 
freely; forasmuch as all other gifts or 
works, whereby our Justification is 
wrought and accomplished, come of the 
free mercy and grace of God, and not of 
our deserving: so that our pride and glory 
in ourselves, and our own worthiness, is 
utterly excluded, For we be not able 
of ourselves, a¢ of ourselves, not so much 
as to think any good thing; but our able- 
ness and sufficiency is of God, which giveth 
us the said gifts, of bis own inestimable 
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goodness, and doth also assist us with his 
Holy Spirit, and strengthen us to keep his 
commandments,” P, 33. 

We shall not now advert to the 
chapter on Good Works, as the 
consideration of it must unavoid- 
ably be postponed ; but as the reader 
has been furnished with all the pas- 
sages quoted by the Christian Ob- 
server, under the heads of Faith, 
Free-will, and Justification, and with 
a few more which appear useful for 
clearing up difficulties, we shall now 
briefly state the charges which have 
been founded upon these extracts, 
and endeavour to shew their futility. 

The article on faith is said to be 
erroneous in two important particu- 
lars: first, in asserting that there 
are two kinds of faith; of which 
one is the gift of God, is the entry 
into all goodness, &c. &c.; and 
yet may possibly be a dead faith, 
Christ. Obs. p. 39; secondly, in 
teaching that the other and better 
faith does not justify as a separate 
virtue, “* but as meaning obedience 
to the whole doctrine and obedi- 
ence of Christ.”? Christ. Obs. p. 176. 
The-first of these objections is child- 
ish and trifling. The Homily on 
Faith most expressly asserts, ‘ Lest 
any man should be deceived for lack 
of right understanding, it is dili- 
gently to be noted that faith is taken 
mm the Scriptures two manner of 
ways.” This quotation saves us the 
trouble of entering farther into the 
question: it is decisive against the 
Observer, and shews the partiality 
with which he reasons.—But the 
first dead faith is called a gift.of 
God, and the entry: in Christian 
religion. The Homily describes it 
to be “ a persuasion and belief in 
man’s heart whereby he knoweth 
that there is a God, and agreeth unto 
all truth of God's most holy word, 
contained in Holy Scripture.” Now 
if this be not a gift of God, we 
should be very glad to know from 
what quarter it is derived ; and if it 
be not the entry into Christianity, 
we should also wish to learn what 1s 
previous to or before it. The only 
possible ground upon which the ob- 
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jection can be maintained, is the 
irresistibility of divine grace, and 
the final perseverance of all who 
have been awakened. And yet these 
doctrines in their most concentrated 
form, have been separated by a 
quibble, from the gross absurdities 
to which they lead; and the Assem- 
bly’s Confession of faith, Art. x, 4. 
informs us that those who are not 
predestinated to life, and therefore 
cannot be saved, ‘‘ may be called by 
the ministry of the word, and may 
have some common operations of the 
spirit.” Will the Christian Observer 
accuse the puritans of popery ? 

The second charge against the 
definition of faith is more serious. 
The Critic sets out with saying that 
faith is used in the Necessary Eru- 
dition *“‘ as meaning obedience to 
the whole doctrine and religion of 
Christ.” These words, as the reader 
will observe, certainly do occur in 
the extracts given by the Observer ; 
but do they authorise him to assert 
that there is a contradiction between 
the Homilies and the Necessary 
Erudition; the latter asserting, and 
the former denying that we are jus- 
tified by faith and works conjointly ? 
The words of the Erudition are al- 
ready before the reader. The Ho- 
mily on Salvation says that nothing 
is required towards justification ‘on 
our part but true and lively faith in 
the merits of Jesus Christ.” 


“¢ Nevertheless this sentence that we be 
justified by faith only is not so meant 
by them’ (the Fathers,) that the said 
justifying faith, is alone in man without 
trne repentance, hope, and charity, dread, 
and the fear of God, atany time or season.” 

And it is added shortly after that 
though this doctrine, justification by 
faith, be never so true, 

“ Yet this true doctrine must also be 
truly understood, and most plainly declar- 


ed, lest carnal men should take unjust! 
occasion thereby to live carnally.” 


And then follow the Homilies on 
Faith and Good Works, whiich are 
the plain declaration here said 


to be necessary, and of which thie 
principal and leading purpose is to 
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shew that the true and lively faith 
is never separated from good works. 
We have already seen that the Ho- 
mily mentions two sorts of faith. 
The latter then is defined “ a sure 
trust and confidence of the mercy 
of God through Jesus Christ,” in 
consequence of which mercy we 
shall be forgiven if we return to him 
by repentance, and 


*« His mercy will not be finally with- 
drawn from us if we trust in him and com- 
mit ourselves wholly unto him, hang only 
upon him, and call upon him ready to obey 
and serve him, This is the true, lively, 
unfeigned, Christian faith, and is not in 
the mouth and outward profession only, 
but it liveth and stirreth inwardly in the 
heart. Ani this faith is not without hope 
and trust in God, nor without the love of 
God, aiid of our neighbours, nor without 
the fear of God, nor without the desire to 
hear God’s word, and to follow the same 
in eschewing evil and doing gladly all good 
works,” 


Several other passages are equally 
decisive; we have room for one 


only. 


“ St. John saith, ‘ This is the love of 
God, that we should keep his command- 
ments. And St. John wrote not this asa 
subtle proposition devised of his own fan- 
tasy, but asa most certain and necessary 
truth ; taught unto him by Christ himself, 
the eternal and infallible verity ; who in 
many places doth most clearly affirm, that 
faith, hope, and charity, cannot consist 
without good and godly works. Of faith 
he saith, ‘ lie that believeth in the Son hath 
everlasting life, &c.’ Now forasmuch.as 
he that believeth in Christ hath everlasting 
life, it must needs consequently follow, 
that he that hath faith must have also 
good works, and be studious to observe 
God’s commandments obediently; for to 
them that have evil works and lead their 
life in. disobedience and transgression of 
God's commandments without repentance, 
pertaincth not everlasting life but ever- 
lasting death.” 


Can it be asserted after reading 
these plain declarations, that the 
Erudition is Popish and at variance 
with the Homilies because it defines 
faith as including or never being 
without obedience? Can there be 
any doubt respecting the Observer's 
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real reasons for not confronting and 
contrasting the one with the other? 
And is it not quite consistent with 
his ordinary candour to compare 
what the Erudition says of Faith 
with the Homily on Salvation, not 
adverting in any one instance to the 
Homily on Faith ? 

Where our own authorised formu- 
laries are so clear and conclusive it 
is hardly necessary to have recourse 
to foreign documents, but the fol- 
lowing extracts from the German 
Confessions are short, and to the 
purpose. The xxth Article of the 
Augsburg Confession, De fide says, 


_“ Primum igitur de fide et justifica- 

tone sic docent, Christus apte complexus 
est summam Evangelii, cum Luce ul- 
timo jubet predicari in nomine sno Pe- 
nitentiam et Remissionem Peccatorum. 
Nam Evangelium arguit peceata, et re- 
quirit penitentiam ; et simul offert remis~ 
sicnem peceatorum propter Christum 
gratis, non propter nostram dignitatem, 
Et sicut universalis est peenitentia predi- 
catio, ita et promissio gratia universalis 
est, etc. etc. Quanquam igitur contritio 
aliqua seu penitentia necessaria est, tamen 
sentiendum est, condonari vobis remis- 
sionem peccatorum gratis propter Christum, 
non propter dignitatem contritionis.” 


And again in the article of Good 
Works, it is said, Todd, p. 156. 


“ Evangelium predicat penitentiam, 
nec existere Fides potest nisi in.his qui 
pnitentiam agunt.” 


The Saxonic Confession, Todd, 
p- 176, is also in perfect conformity 
with the English Homilies, 


** Tdeo in Ecclesiis nostris dicitur, Fide 
sola justificamur, Quod sic intelligimus 
etdeclaramus. Gratis, propter solum me- 
diatorem, non propter nostram contritio- 
nem seu alia nostra merita donamur re- 
missione peccatorum et reconciliatione, 
Etsi evim contritio et alia virtutes multe 
cum fide seu hac fiducia, simu/ accendun- 
tur tamen he virtutes non sunt causa seu 
meritum remissionis peccatorum, nee prop- 
ter eas persona placet.” 


We proceed to the article on Frees 
will: which, as the Christian Ob. 
server admits, declares the absolute 
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necessity of preventing grace, but 
maintains at the same time, that 
men may co-operate with, or resist 
it. The Critic’s remarks upon this 
subject are triumphant and unan- 
swerable. | First, there is no Homily 
on Freewill, and no article on Free- 
will; and therefore the Church and 
the Erudition must be at variance. 
Secondly, there is not a word in the 
foreign confessions on freewill ; Lu- 
ther having even been known to 
write de servo arbitrio: lastly, the 
article in the Popish Necessary Eru- 
dition itself might well have borne 
a similar title, and is altogether 
most self contradictory. The sub- 


jectis thus dispatched by a string of 


assertions; and the whole matter 
summarily disposed of in little bet- 
ter than half a page. 

With respect to the Homilies, it 
is quite certain that no one of them 
bears the title of a Homily on free 
will; but that upon the misery “of 
all mankind euters at considerable 
length into the state of man; and is 
in no wise inconsistent with the 
Erudition. For to be inconsistent 
with it, the Homily must either say 
that grace is irresistible, or that it is 
unnecessary. The first question is 
not expressly raised and decided ; 
but whenever it is mentioned 
throughout the volume, we always 
are givento understand that man 
may resist if he pleases. The fol- 
lowing passages can be understood 
in no other sense. 


“ These great and merciful benefits of 
God, (viz. salvation by Christ through 
faith) if they be well considered, do neither 
minister unto us occasion to be idle and 
to live without doing any good works, 
neither yet stir us up by any means to do 
evil things ; but contrariwise, if we be not 
desperate persons, and our hearts harder 
than stones, they moye us to render our- 
selves wholly unto God, &c, &c.” Hom, 
on Salvation. 

“¢ Sach is the true faith which the Scrip- 
ture doth so much commend; the which, 
when it seeth and considereth what God 
hath done for us, is also moved through 
continual assistance of the Spirit of God, 
to serve and please bum, &c, considering 
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how clearly, without out deservings, we 
have received his mercy and pardon 
freely.” Hom. on Faith. 

“ If you feel and perceive sich a faith 
(a true lively faith) in you; rejoice in it; 
and be diligent to maintain and keep it 
still in you; let it be daily increasing, 
and more and more by well working, and 
so shall ye be sure that you shall please 
God by this faith, and at length, as other 
faithful men have done, so shall you, when 
his will is, come to him, and receive the 
end and final reward of your faith.” Honr. 
on Faith. 

“ Wherefore as you have any zeal to 
the right and pure knowing of God; as 
you have any regard to your own souls and 
to the lite that is to come, that is both 
without pain and without end, apply your- 
selves chiefly above all things to read and 
to hear God’s word, mark diligently 
therein what his will is you should do; 
and with all your endeavours apply your- 
selves to follow the same. First yoxw 
must have an assured faith in God, and 
give yourselves wholly unto him, &c, &c.” 
Hom, on Good Works, 


We do not mean to say that tliese 
passages are as well calculated to 
stop the mouth of a Calvinist, as 
the definitions of free will in the 
Necessary Erudition ; but we main- 
tain that the two are perfectly re- 
concileable and consistent; that 
there is no reason why the same 
person may not have been the 
author of both; and that the 
omissions, for they are nothing 
more, in the latter work, are sufli- 
ciently accounted for by what. was 
suggested in the conclusion of a 
former article upon this subject, re- 
specting Cranmer’s obvious motives 
for avoiding controversy and dis- 
pute. The same circumstances will 
also explain why the tenth Article, 
that on Free-will, was drawn up in 
its present form. It was directed 
against Pelagianism under all its 
modifications, and having asserted 
the indispensable, necessity, of pre- 
venting and assisting grace, leaves 
the. question of man’s co-operation, 
or resistance, undecided. 

The remarks of. the Christian 
Observer upon the German Con- 
fessions are much less. excusable, 
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« Euther had his own notions de 
libero Arbitrio,” which would have 
led him to give it another title ; he 
sanctioned the Augsburgh Confes- 
sion; and ‘“* we do not find one 
word in it upon the subject.” P. 
180.!! The femerity of the last as- 
sertion is astonishing; since the 
XVIII. Augustan Article commen- 
ces with De Libro Arbitrio docent ; 
and there is no want of observations 
on the same subject in the Saxon 
Confession. 

But not to dwell upon what can 
hardly be an intentional misrepre- 
sentation, how stands the real case 
respecting the German Confessions. 
The Christian Observer, p. 33. 
mentions ‘* Dr. Laurence’s eminent 
Bampton Lectures ;” and speaks 
repeatedly of Melancthon in endear- 
ing and familiar terms. Now we 
ask whether he will admit, or if not, 
whether he can refute the Doctor's 
eminent exposition of the sentiments 
of that celebrated man. If he 
should prefer the latter, we are 


ready to hear what he can urge ; if 


the former, we have only to observe 
that he stands at once self-answered, 
and can have no pretence for be- 
lieving that the Confession of Augs- 
burgh is at variance with the Ne. 
cessary Erudition. For having 


shewn that Luther approved of 


Melancthon’s Loci Theologici, and 
that this work is decidedly anti- 
calvinistic ; Dr. Laurence concludes 
his argument in the following terms : 


“ On the whole, therefore, it seems 
certain that the Lutherans, at every pe- 
riod, maintained the resistibility of grace, 
and the co-operation of the mind with it 
after a previous conversion of heart, in the 
production of genuine holiness; and that 
when their creed began to be settled they 
admitted likewise a co-operation during 
the act of conversion itself: for such a 
tenet was avowedly embraced in a work 
purposely drawn up to comprise an unso- 
phisticated explanation of their faith, by 
the author of their public confession, and 
as snch universally received and studied.” 
Bamp. Lect. p, 312. 


If the reader be desirous of fur. 


[Dex 


ther information on the subject, let 
him consult the work itself; it will 
convince him, if he is to be con- 
vinced, that the unsophisticated 
sentiments of the first and ablest 
Protestants are perfectly in unison 
with that definition of free will 
which is pronounced Popish, and 
self contradictory by the Christian 
Observer. 

But to proceed to the artiele on 
Justification. On this, as upon the 
articulum stantis vel cadentis Cal- 
vinismi ; Mr. Todd’s Reviewer puts 
forth his whole powers of citation 
and assertion, and is more on his 
guard than ever against the danger 
of confronting. The errors of the 
Erudition on this head, and_ its 
contradiction to the Homilies, are 
proved after a singular manner ; the 
following long quotation is given 
from Hooker. 


“ Christ hath merited to make us just ; 
but as a medicine which is made for bealth 
doth not heal by being made, but by heing 
applied, so by the merits of Christ there 
can be no justification without the appli- 
cation of his merit. Thus far we join 
hands with the Church of Rome. Where- 
in then do we disagree? We disagree 
about the nature and essence of the medi- 
cile whereby Christ cureth our disease ; 
about the manner of applying it ; about 
the number and the power of means which 
God requireth in us, for the effectual ap- 
plying thereof. to our soul’s comfort. 
When they [the Papists] are required to 
shew what the righteousness is whereby a 
Christian man is justified, they answer, 
that it is a divine spifitual quality ; which 
quality received into the soul doth first 
make it to be one of them who were born 
of God, and, secondly, endue it with 
power to bring forth such works as they 
do that are born of him.......that it 
maketh the soul amiable and gracious in 
the sight of God, in regard whereof it is 
termed grace ; that it purgeth, purifieth, 
and washeth out all the stains and pollu- 
tions of sins ; that by it, through the merit 
of Christ, we are delivered as from sin, 80 
from eternal death and condemnation, the 
reward of sin. This grace they will have 
to be applied by infusion ; to the end that, 
as the body is warm by the heat which is 
in the body, so the sonl might be righteous 
by inherent gracé ; which gracé they make 
capable of increase; as the body may be 
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more and more warm, so the soul more 
and more justified, according as. grace 

should be augmented ; the augmentation 

whereof is merited by good works, as good 
works are made meritorious by it. Where- 

fore the first receipt of grace in their 

divinity is the first justification ; the in- 

crease thereof, the second justification. 

As grace may be increased by the merit of 
good works, so it may be diminished by 

the demerit of sins venial; it may be lost 

by mortal sin. Inasmuch, therefore, as 

it is needful in the one case to repair, in 

the other to recover, the loss which is 

made, the infusion of grace hath her san- 

dry after-meals ; for the which cause they 

make many ways to apply the infusion of 
grace. It is applied to infants through 

baptism, without either faith or works, 
and in them really it taketh away original 
sin, and the punishment due unto it; is 
applied to infidels and wicked men in the 
first justification, through baptism without 
works, yet not without faith, and it taketh 
away both sins actual and original, toge- 
ther with all whatsoever punishment, eter- 
nal or temporal, thereby deserved. Unto 
such as have attained the first justification 
—that is to say, the first receipt of grace 
—it is applied farther by good works, to 
the increase of former grace, which is the 
second justification, If they work more 
and more, grace doth more increase, and 
they are more and more justified.’’...... 
“To such as have Jost it through mortal 
Sin, it is applied by the sacrament (as they 
call it) of penance, which sacrament hath 
force to confer grace anew; yet in such 
sort, that being so conferred, it hath 
not altogether so much power as at the 
first. For it only cleanseth out the stain 
or guilt of sin committed, and changeth 
the punishment eternal into a temporal 
satisfactory punishment here, if time do 
serve; if not, hereafter to be endured, 
except it be lightened by masses, works 
of charity, pilgrimages, fasts, and such 
like; or else shortened by pardon for 
term, or by plenary pardon quite removed 
and taken away. This is the MYSTERY OF 
THE MAN OF SIN. ‘This maze the Church 
of Rome doth cause her followers to tread, 
when they ask her the way to justification. 
1 cannot stand now to unrip this building, 
and sift it piece by piece ;‘ only I will pass 
it by in few words; that that may befal 
Babylon, in the presence of that which 
God hath builded, as happened unto 
Dagon before the ark!”—(Discourse of 
Justification, Hooker’s Works, Oxford, 
1795. vol. iii. pp. 434—436.) Christian 
Observer. 


REMEMBRANCER, No, 24, 
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This extract is followed by a broad 
but unsupported declaration, that 
there is a fundamental agreement 
between this description of Popery 
by Hooker, and the justification of 
the Necessary Erudition ; and it hav- 
ing been shewn very satisfactorily, 
that the former is at variance with 
the Homilies and Articles, it follows 
of course, that the latter is in the 
same predicament. But there never 
was a more absurd and preposterous 
assertion, than that on which this 
argument rests; excepting indeed 
an attempt to press Barrow into the 
same service. ‘‘ The whole is satis- 
factorily cleared, and the popish 
view confuted in the most masterly 
manner by Barrow, on Justification 
by Faith.” Christ. Observ. p. 41. 
As the reviewer pronounces every 
thing popish, that is anti-calvinistic, 
and Barrow’s sermon is a complete 
confutation of the Calvinistic doc- 
trines respecting justification, the 
boldness of this appeal is entitled to 
some commendation. But Hooker 
and Barrow will enable us to clear 
up and expiain the only real difh- 
culty in the article extracted from 
the Erudition; and the Christian 
Observer is entitled to our hearty 
thanks forreferring us to such excel. 
lent authority. 

Hooker’s Sermon is an answer to 
the Puritans of his day; who were 
enraged with him for saying, that 
many of our popish ancestors were 
probably saved; and his argument 
is, that as the popish doctrines, 
though erroneous, did not deny the 
foundations of Christianity, but only 
overturned them by consequence ; 
there might be salvation within the 
Roman pale. In the course of this 
argument, he necessarily adverts to 
justification; and he introduces the 
long extract, which we have copied 
from the Christian Observer, by the 
following words: ° 


“ There is a glorifying righteousness of 
men in the world to come, as there is a jus- 
tifying and sanctifying righteousness here. 
The righteousness wherewith we shall be 
clothed in the world to come, is both per- 
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fect and inherent. That whereby we are 
justified here, is perfect, but not inherent. 
That whereby we are sanctified, is inhe- 
rent, but not perfect. This openeth a way 
to the understanding of that grand ques- 
tion, which hangeth yet in controversy be- 
tween us and the Church of Rome, abort 
the matter of justifying righteousness,” 

And to the same purpose is ano- 
ther passage, which immediately jol- 
lows our critic’s quotation; as this 
immediately preceded it. 

* Yon see therefore, that the Church of 
Rome, by teaching justification by inherent 
gface, doth pervert the trath of Christ ; 
and that, by the hands of the Apostles, we 
have received otherwise than she teacheth., 
Now concerning the righteousness of sane- 
tification, we deny it not to be inherent; 
we grant, that unless we work, we have it 
not; only we distinguish it as a thing dif- 
ferent in nature from the righteousness of 
justification: we are righteous the one way 
by the faith of Abraham ; the other way, 
except we do the works of Abraliam, we 
are not righteous. Of the one St. Paul 
saith, To him that worketh not, but believ- 
eth, faith is counted for righteousness ; of 
the other, St. John, Qui facit justitiam, 
Justus est ; he is righteous, that worketh 
righteousness. Of the one, St. Paul doth 
prove, by Abraham's example, that we 
have it of faith without works; of the 
other, St. James, by Abrabam’s example, 
that by works we have it, and aot only by 
faith.” 


Further on, the error of the Pa- 
> 

pists is extenuated by the same argu- 

ment. 


“ Did they hold, that we cannot be 
saved by Christ, without good works? We 
ourselves do, I think, all say as much: 
with this construction, salvation being 
taken as in that sentence, Corde creditur 
ad justitiam ; ore fit confessio ad salutem. 
Except infants, and men cut off upon the 
point of their conversion ; of the rest, none 
sirall see God, but such as seek peace and 
holiness, though not asa cause, yet asa way 
they will walk, whicli will be saved, Did 
they hold that without works, we are not 
justified ?, Take justification so as it may 
also imply sanctification; and St. James 
doth say as much. For except there be 
an ambiguity in the same term, St. Paul 
and St. James do contradict each otliér ; 
which cannot be. Now there is no ambi- 
guity in the name either of faith or of 
works; being meant by them both in one 
and the same sense, Finding, therefore, 
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that justification is spoken of by St. Paul, 
without implying sanctification, when he 
proveth that a man is justified by faith 
without works; finding also, that justifica- 
tion doth sometime imply sanctification 
also with it, I suppose nothing to be more 
sound, than so to interpret St. James 
speaking not in that sense, but in this.” 


And having shewn that sanctifying 
righteousness may be either actual 
or habitual; the whole is concluded 
in the following words: 


“ Which, being attentively marked, 
sheweth plainly, how the faith of true be- 
lievers cannot be divorced from hope and 
love ; how faith is a part of sanctification, 
and yet unto justification necessary ; how 
faith is perfected by good works, and not 
works of outs without faith; finally, how 
our fathers might hold, that we are justi- 
fied by faith alone, and yet held truly, that 
without works, we are not justified.” 


Thus far Hooker; who is clearly 
an advocate, not an opponent, for 
the Necessary Erudition ; and shews 
that its statements, even if they shall 
be thought ambiguous, have still the 
authority of the Apostles themselves, 
and are completely distinct from 
‘the maze of the Church of Rome,’ 
and ‘* the mystery of the Man of 
Sin.’ Barrow, as might be expect- 
ed, is still more expressly of the 
same opinion. He strenuously com- 
bats the popish notion of Justifica- 
tion, being an infusion of spiritual 
habits and powers; a potion indeed 
which bears a strong affinity to Cal- 
vinistic Regeneration, but none what- 
soever to any doctrine inculeated by 
our Church. He admits, that St. 
Paul does occasionally include sanc- 
tification in the idea of justification; 
but he protests against adopting this 
less precise sense of the word, in 
arguing upon disputed and doubtful 
points. He admits also, that the 
Fathers, and even Austin himself, 
used the term in the more compre- 
hensive signification ; -but still. con- 
tends, and completely proves, that 
it ought only to be employed by us 
in the sense of forgiveness of sims. 
When then does this take place, ac- 
cording to the satisfactory, clear, 
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and * masterly explanation’ of Bar- 
row? 


** Upon such considerations, I conceive 
that St. Paul’s justification chiefly doth re- 
speet that act of grace, which God con- 
signeth to us at our baptism, But far- 
ther: 

“ 9, The virtue and effect of that first 
justifying act, doth continue (we abide in 
a justified state) so long as we do perform 
the conditions imposed by God, and under- 
taken by us at our first justification ; 
holding fast the profession of our hope, 
without wavering; keeping faith, and a 
good conscience; so long as we do not for- 
feit the benefit of that grace, by making 
shipwreck of faith, and a good conscience ; 
relapsing into infidelity, or profaneness of 
life. Our case is plainly like to that of a 
subject, who having rebelled against bis 
prince, and thence incurred his displea- 
sure; but having afterward, upon his sub- 
mission, by the clemency of his prince, 
obtained an act of pardon, restoring him 
to favour, and enjoyment of the protection 
and privileges suitable to a loyal subject, 
doth continue in this state, until, by for- 
saking his allegiance, and running again 
into rebellion, he so loseth the benefit of 
that pardon, that his offence is aggravated 
thereby; so if we do persevere firm in 
faith and obedience, we shall, (according 
to the purport of the evangelical covenant) 
continue in the state of grace and fayour 
with God, and in effect remain justified ; 
otherwise the virtue of our justification 
ceaseth; and we in regard thereto are more 
deeply involved in guilt, 

* 3. Although justification chiefly signi- 
fieth the first act of grace toward a Chris- 
tian at his baptism, yet (according to ana- 
logy of reason, and affinity in the nature 
of things) every dispensation of pardon 
granted upon repentance, may be stiled 
justification ; for as particular acts of re- 
pentance, upon the commission of any par- 
ticular sins, do not so much differ in na- 
ture, as in measure or degree, from that 
general conversion, practised in embracing 
the Gospel: so the grace vouchsafed upon 
these penitential acts, is only in largeness 
of extent, and solemnity of administration, 
diversified from. that; especially consider- 
ing, that repentance after baptism, is but a 
reviving of that first great resolution, the 
renovation of the grace then exhibited ; 
that the *vhole transaction in this case is 
but a reinstating the covenant then made 
(and afterward by transgression infringed) 
upon the same terms, which were then 
agreed upon; that consequently (by con- 
grnous analogy) this remission of sins, apd 
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restoring to fayonr, granted to a penitent, 
are only the former justification reiuforced ; 
whence they nay bear its name: but whe- 
ther St, Paul ever meaneth the word to 
signify thus, I cannot affirm. 

** Now according to each of these no- 
tions, all good Christians may be said to 
have been justified; they have been justi- 
tied by a general abolition of their sins, 
and reception into God’s favonr in bap- 
tism ; they so far have enjoyed the virtue 
of that gracious dispensation, and conti- 
nued in a justified state, as they have per- 
sisted in faith and obedience; they have, 
upon falling into sin, and rising thence by 
repentance, been justified by particular re- 
missions, So that having been justified by 
faith, they have peace with God, throngh 
our Lord Jesus Chirist.”-—Barrow’s Works, 
vol. ii, p. 64. 

We kuow not how a fair or yalid 
objection can be taken against the 
quotations from the Necessary Eru- 
dition, by persons who have prev 
nounced this sermon masterly and 
satisfactory. The Erudition cer- 
tainly speaks of a first and of a sub- 
sequent justification; and perhaps 
it may not distinguish between jus- 
tification and sanctification, with the 
logical precision of Hooker. But 
where are we told, that the former 
is a divine spiritual quality, and is 
infused into the soul by grace; or 
that the increase of grace is the se- 
cond justification? These are errors 
ascribed to the Papist, by Hooker ; 
and to the Necessary Erudition, by 
the Christian Observer. But the 
charge in the latter case is totally 
unsupported ; it is the bare assertion 
of an ardent controversialist, and is 
contradictedeven by his own extracts 
from the work which he endeavours 
to cry down, He allows indzed that 
justification is in one place defined, 
“a reputing and taking men for 
just;” he cannot deny, though he 
has thought proper to forget and 
conceal, that itis spoken of repeat- 
edly as synonymous with reconcilia- 
tion to God (Todd, p. 28, 29,); 
and as synonymous with salvation, 
(Todd, p. 37.); yet he has the cou- 
rage to affirm that it is represented 
as a quality, merely heeause he finds 
it in one place explained as making 
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us righteous afore God, and in ano- 
ther as encreasing, and waxing. 
The former phrase is diametrically 
opposed to the Popery with which 
he wishes to confound it. For the 
popish justification was inherent ; 
and rendered men righteous in them- 
selves; to be made righteous afore 
God, is to be pronounced righteous 
or innocent by him, without any 
merit which could entitle us to such 
a distinction, The other expres- 
sions, “ increasing and waxing,’’ in 
justification, may be easily explain- 
ed pon the principles of Hovker, 
who owns, and even contends, for 
the propriety of using the word occa- 
sionally, as including sanctification. 

Nor are St. Paul, St. James, and 
St. John, the only authorities for so 
doing. The Augsburg confession, 
(Todd, 162.) speaking of faith and 
other heroic virtues, gifts of God, 
says, 

“ Debet autem ad hec dona accedere 
exercitatio nostra, que et conservat ea, 
et meretur incrementum ; juxta illud ‘ Ha- 
bentt dabitur’ Et Augustinus preclare 
dixit, Dilectio meretur incrementum dilec- 
tionts cum videlicet exercetur. Habent 
enim bona opera premia cum in hic vita, 
tum post hanc vitam, in vita wterna. Quia 
enim Ecclesia in hac vita subjecta est cruci 
et morti corporali, differuntur pramia ple- 
raque ad futuram vitam que etiamsi per 
misericordiam certo propter Christum con- 
tingit his qui fiducia Christi justificati snot, 
tamen ctiam est compensatio bonoruin ope- 
rum, juxta illud, ‘ Merces vestra copiosa 
est in ceelis.” 


The conclusion of this quotation 
might perhaps have been reserved 
till we come to the consideration of 
good works ; but we thought it better 
on the whole to produce it now, as 
we have ample materials in store for 
that part of the question; and ere 
another month comes round, the 
Augsburg confession will, in all pro- 
bability, have been denounced as 
Popish by the Observer: and Au- 
gustin, and Luther, and Melancthon, 
be dheid up to the scorn of the Pro- 
testant church, for teaching the 
merit and reward of good works, 
end the waxing and increasing of 
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the gracious gifts of God... And if 
the reader be desirous of further 
proof of their guilt, we refer him to 
the sixth article of the Augsburg 
confession, (Todd, p. 147.), where 
we are told, ‘* Quod cum fide recon- 
ciliamur, necessario sequi debet jus- 
titia bonorum operum;” and that 
those who commit mortal sin, ‘‘ nec 
fidei justitiam nec justitiam bonorum 
operum retinent.” 

The Homilies, it must be con- 
fessed, do not expressly speak of a 
second or final justification. But 
having stated that word to mean 
remission of sins, the Homily on 
Salvation proceeds to say, 

“ Therefore we must trust only in God's 
mercy, and that sacrifice, which our High 
Priest and Saviour, Christ Jesus the Son 
of God, once offered for us upon the cross 
to obtain thereby God’s grace and remis- 
sion, as well of our original sin in baptism, 
as of all actual sin committed by us after 
our baptism, if we truly repent and convert 
unfeignedly again.” 


Here is a first and a second re- 
mission; and the second is made to 
depend upon repentance; and if for 
remission we substitute its synonyme 


justification, then we have here the 


very doctrine of the popish and un- 
necessary Erudition: we have a 
second justification, and that justi- 
fication depending upon penance. 
For though the Christian Observer 
considers penance as a new word, 
invented by Mr. Tedd, and “ a cer- 
tain Cumberland vicar,” and put for- 
ward by them under the sanction of 
the Primate, with a design of getting 
rid of the good old word repentance ; 
yet Latimer makes use both of the 
word and of the doctrine. ‘“‘ May 
we rise from sin? Yes, that we may, 
for God hath provided a remedy for 
us. Whatis that? Forsooth pen- 
ance. We must have the staff of 
penance, and rise up withal.” Lati- 
mer’s Sermons, p.227. Agere peni- 
tentiam, to do penance, is declared 
necessary in the German confessions 
again and again. And Joy, one of 
the writers whom the Rey. Legh 
Richmond has dignified with the title 
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of fathers of the English Church, 
informs us truly (Vol. i. p. 548.) 
that penance is a turning to God; 
«“ whereby of the sincere fear of 
God, as man humbled acknowledg- 
eth his sin, and so all his whole life 
he maketh new.” This worthy man’s 
writings abound with all sorts of 
absurdities; he states only two pages 
further on, that justifying faith al- 
ways precedes repentance ; and he 
contradicts the Homilies and the 
Articles as often as they fall in his 
way; but still he is well qualified to 
give the Christian Observer a lecture 
upon the comparative antiquity of 
penance and repentance. We can 
refer the critic, however, to a more 
authentic source of information; 
from which he will learn, to his no 
small surprise, that penance is one 
thing, and the sacrament of penance 
another; and also that the authors 
and admirers of the Erudition are 
not always intent upon opposing 
“ the genuine cause of good works 
and scriptural holiness.” The fol- 
lowing are the principal passages in 
the article on the sacrament of pen- 
auce: and though they have not 
been quoted by Mr. Todd, they are 
plainly of great importance to the 
question before us; and prove the 
real meaning of the Necessary Eru- 
dition, when it declares penance an 
indispensable condition in the justi- 
fication of an adult. 


Penance is an inward sorrow and grief 
of the heart for the sins by us done and 
committed, and an hatred and detestation 
of the same, with an earnest desire to be 
purged from them, and to recover again 
the grace and favour of God by such means 
and remedies as God hath appointed for 
the obtaining thereof. For he that saith 
he is sorry for his offences, committed 
against thé high majesty of God, and yet 
still continueth or intendeth to continue in 
the same, is no penitent person, but a dis- 
sembler or rather a derider of penance. 
And thus is penance commonly taken in 
Scripture, as well in the New as in the 
Old Testament. And this penance is a 
thing so necessary for our salvation, that 
without it no man that offendeth God can 
be saved, or attain everlasting life. 

* The sacrament of penance is properly 
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the absolution pronounced by the priest, 
upon such as be penitent for their sins, 
and so do knowledge and shew them- 
selves to be. To the obtaining of which 
absolution or sacrament of penance be 
required contrition, confession, and satis- 
faction, as ways and means expedient and 
necessary to obtain the said absolution, 
In all which ways and means faith is neces- 
sarily required as the ground aud founda- 
tion of all things that are to be done for to 
obtain the benefit of the sacrament of 
penance.” 

“ But here we must understand that the 
satisfaction which is here spoken of, is not 
so to be taken as though the penitent sin- 
ner could worthily merit or deserve remis- 
sion of sins, by any pain or punishment to 
be by bim suffered, or to make to God any 
just or full recompense, equivalent to the 
sin that he hath committed ayainst him, 
and so to satisfy; which he can never do, 
For that satisfaction hath only our Saviour 
Christ brought in his glorious passion. But 
to satisfy, as here is meant by satisfaction, 
is to please God with an humble lowly 
heart, ready to bring forth the fruits of 
penance, and to bring them forth in deed, 
as in alms, prayer, and fasting, with all such 
means as may serve for the cutting away 
of the occasion of sin, as the minister shall 
think good according to the word of God ; 
and with such weeping, lamenting, and 
wailing, as do barst out of the heart with 
a full purpose to lead a new life ; and there- 
with to forgive all men their trespasses, to 
restore to all men, that he hath unjustly 
taken or retained from them, to ~recom- 
pense all hurts and injuries done by him; 
according to his ability and power, and as 
he may, not only to will, but also to do 
thus to his neighbour indeed, wherein the 
neighbour ought to be satisfied.” 

“ Finally, it is to be remembered; that 
notwithstanding this way before described, 
is the ordinary mean for penitent sinners to 
obtain remission of sins, and to be recon- 
ciled to the favour of God, yet in case 
there lack a minister, to pronounce the 
words of absolution, or in time of neces- 
sity, when a sinner hath not sufficient Jei- 
sure or opportunity to do the works of 
penance before declared, if he truly repent 
him of his sinfui life, and with all his beart 
purpose through God’s grace to change 
and amend the same, he shall undoubtedly 
have pardon and forgiveness of all his mis- 
doings. Foras Saint Cyprian saith: Even 
in the hour of death, when the soul is 
ready to depart out of the body, the great 
merciful goodness of God despiseth not 
penance: insomuch thaf then, neither the 
greatness of sin, nor the shortness of time, 
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nor yet the enormity of life, exelndeth 
from the mercy of God, if there be true 
contrition, and an anfeigned change of the 
heart, from sinful conversation. 
that hanged upon the cross, asked mercy 
with a contrite heart, and forthwith was 
made a citizen of paradise, and whereas he 
deserved condemnation and punishment, 
this contrite heart changed his pain into 
martyrdom, and lis blood into baptism.” 
Necessary Erudition, Art. Sacraments. 


It is not necessary to pursue the 
present subject further; we have 
shewn that the assertions of the 
Erudition are supported by the very 
authorities to which their opponent 
appeals in condemnation of them ; 
and that his appeal is in fact a mere 
unmeaning flourish, containing no 
specifice evidence, no *‘ confront- 
ing,” and no comparisons. If the 
reader, however, should wish for 
more evidence on the subject, we 
refer him with all confidence to Dr. 
Lawrence’s eminent lectures. Let 
him read the unanswered arguments 
and quotations contained in that 
work; and then if he should have 
patience to wade through the pages 
upon which we have thought our- 
selves called upon to comment, he 
will exclaim in the words of the 
good critic himself, 

« How are we ever to come at truth; 
and what is theology made by these crude 
and absurd attacks, but an arena, and often 
a disgraceful arena, for the mere display 
of polemical tactics; and the dishouour- 
able shouts of party triumph?” Christian 
Observer, p. 193. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


( Continued. ) 
HIGH PLACES. 


THAT the Jews were accustomed to 
perform religious rites on high places 
we learn from many passages of 
Scripture. 1 Sam. ix, 12. 1 Sam. 
x. 5. may be adduced as instances in 
which they were selected for the 
worship of the true God, but gene- 
8 


The thief 
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rally speaking we find them alluded 
to as a conformity with idolatrous 
practices. Thus Solomon built an 
high place for Chemosh, the abomi- 
nation of Moab, in the bill that is 
before Jerusalem, 1 Kings xi. 7, 
Josiah, as an act of zealous duty, 
brake down and burnt the high place, 
and the altar and the grove. which 
Jeroboam, who made Israel to sin, 
had impiously erected, 2 Kings 
xxlll. 15. : and we are assured. that 
the apostate Israelites set up images 
on every high hill, on all the tops of 
the mountains, under every green 
tree, and under every thick oak, 
Jerem, ii. 20. iii, 23. Ezek. vi. 13. 
The following passages selected 
from the customs of nations widely 
spread over the face of the globe, 
prove the truth and antiquity of the 
practice. 

It seems to have been a long es- 
tablished opinion that the gods 
dwelt or were partial to high places, 
they being mentioned as a favourite 
abode in several passages of Scrip- 
ture, and in other ancient writings. 
Thus it is said of Orpheus, that he 
went with some of his diseiples to 
meet Theiodamas, the son of Priam, 
dnd to partake in a sacrifice which 
he every year offered upon the sum- 
mit of ahigh mountain, Herodotus 
(Clio) says of the Persians, “ their 
custom is to offer from the summits 
of the highest mountains sacrifices 
to Jove, distinguishing by that ap- 
pellation all the expanse of the fir- 
mament.” Strabo also asserts the 
same. The oracular temples were 
indeed nearly all situated in high 
places, —the people of Cappadocia 
and Pontus observed the like method 
of worship—Mithridates upon his 
war with the Romans, offered a mag- 
nificent sacrifice to the god of armies 
upon one of the highest mountains in 
his dominions. The offerings con- 
sisted exclusive of those customary, 
of wine, honey, oil, and every spe- 
cies of aromatics. 

Kempfer in his History of Japan, 
Vol. Il, p, 416, says that the Japa- 
nese temples are all most sweetly 
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seated : a curious view of the adja- 
cént coutitry, a spring and rivulet of 
clear water, and the neighbourhood 
of a grove with pleasant walks, be- 
ing the necessary qualifications of 
those spots of ground where these 
holy structures are to be built; for 
they say that the vods are extremely 
delighted with such high and plea- 
sant places. This scenis also to have 
been the opinion of the people of 
the Garrow hills. 

**The ancient inhabitants of the 
Canary islands sacrificed to their 
God (for they worshipped only one) 
milk and butter. They sacrificed to 
him on the mountains, pouring out 
from earthen vessels offerings of 
goats milk, and adoring him at the 
same time by lifting up their hands 
towards the heavens.” Glasse’s Ca- 
nary Islands, p, 7. 

«The Indians of Goa, Linchot- 
ten tells us, offer prayers on every 
high hill when they travel, having 
first of all washed their feet.” Harris 
Collect. 1. 283. 

** The festivals in honour of Bud- 
dou are not held in the temples in 
which he is usually worshipped, but 
at a high hill and a consecrated tree. 
The mountain Hammallel, or Adam's 
peak, is one of the highest in the 
island, and is held in gréat venera- 
tion, not only by the natives of Cey- 
lon, but also by a variety of persons 
of different casts and persuasions 
throughout India; and it is here 
they repair to worship at the great 
festival of Buddou. The Cingalese of 
the coasts in particular resort to it 
in vast multitudes. A large propor- 
tion of the Candians (or inhabitants 
of the interior) likewise attend : 
but whether from a fear of mixing 
with foreigners, or from ideas of su- 
perior sanctity, they seem more in- 
clined to hold their great festival 
under the shade of the Bogaha tree, 
which stands in the northern part of 
the king of Candy’s dominions ; and 
none but his own subjects are per- 
mitted to approach this sanctuary. 
It was under its branches that the 
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god Buddou was wont to repose 
while he sojourned upon earth.” 
Perceval’s Ceylon, p. 207. 

‘* The first sacrifices which the 
Chinese instituted in honour of the 
Chang-ti, were offered up tohim on 
the Tan in the open fields, or on some 
mountain. The Tan signifies a quan- 
tity of stones thrown together in a 
round form, or simply a round heap 
of earth. In the early ages, when 
the empire, confined within narrow 
boundaries, presented only a small 
state, and a rising population, a 
single mountain was suflicient for 
the sacrifices of the Chang-ti, while 
the sovereign and his ministers shut 
up within the double fence of 
branches and turf, were rendering 
their homage to the Supreme Be- 
ing, their subjects with respectful 
silence took their stations near the 
Kiao, or on the declivity of the 
mountain; but in process of time, 
the empire having become consider- 
ably enlarged, Hoang-ti appointed 
four principal mountains, situated in 
the extremities of his states, and 
which corresponded with the four 
quarters of the world, to be ever 
after places particularly consecrat- 
ed, and set apart for the religious 
worship of the whole nation. In 
the course of every year, the prince 
went successively to offer up sacri- 
fice upon one of these mountains, 
and thence took oceasion to shew 
himself to his people, and to inform 
himself of their wants, that he might 
endeavour to relieve them, and to 
re-establish good order by reforming 
every abuse.” Grosier’s China, 
Vol. Il. p. 194. 

«My friend the priest grew very 
restless and uneasy; On my enquir- 
ing the reason, he hinted that Ta- 
heeterre and his principal warriors 
were meditating some mischief 
against us, and taking me upon 


deck, he pointed to a large house on 
the top of a hill, over the eastern 
point of the bay which ascends from 
point Dick ; this house the old man 
assured me was building for an 
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Eatooa, or God's house, wherein 
they were going to make great offer- 
ings to their different Eatooas (for 
almost every chief has his separate 
one), and to consult them on the 
event of an attack, which he assured 


me they intended to make on us, if 


their oracles cave them encourage- 
ment.” Portlock’s Voyage, p. 161. 

*“ As the waters of the Ganges or 
of some refreshing river, are deemed 
sacred hy the ‘sun-seorched Hin- 
doos, so rocks and mountains are 
the ‘objects of veneration amongst 
the Lama’s ‘votariess They erect 
written standards upon their tops, 
and cover the sides of them with 
prayers formed ‘in pebbles, in cha- 
ractets so large that those who. run 
may read.” ‘Sketches of the Hindoos, 
Vol. Il. p. 187. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
SIR, 
Tue following extracts are from 
“« Travels im Sicily, Greece, and Al- 
bania, by the Rev..T. 5. Hughes, 
Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge.” 2 Vols. 4to. Perhaps you 
may not deem thaw unworthy of a 
place among your “ Biblical Illus- 
trations.” c.P. W. 
Oct. 4, 1820, 


MOUNT ATNA.—GEOLOGICAL RE- 
MARKS. 


** From Moute Rosso (a double 
topped hill, whence that terrible 
eruption of Lava proceeded in 1669, 
which destroyed great part of Ca- 
tania), we retraced our steps over 
its dark plain of cinders, on which 
we perceived signs of vegetation 
just appearivg in the shape of li- 
chens, and a few straggling weeds,” 

Note. “ It may be worth while 
to notice here an objection to which 
the phenomena of this mountain 
have given rise against the Mosaic 
Chronology, because many persons 
hear of an objection, without having 
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an opportanity of seeimg, or without 
taking the trouble of considering: the 
answers which may be returnedwto 
it. A well having been supk tena 
great depth near Catania,: ity was 
found that seven distinct courses»of 
Lava had been cut through, each of 
which was covered with a fine mould 
fit for the purposes. of vegetation : 
now from the cizcumstance -of 1a 
stream of Lava in the neighbour, 
hood not being yet covered avith 
mould; although» it.is» said 'to-have 
flowed more than 2000 years age, 
under the reign of Dionysius, tyrant 
of Syracuse, it was thought thateach 
of these seven courses must have taken 
more than 2000 years toe acquire its 
soil, and therefore concluded that 
the earth was more than 14,000.years 
old. This conclusion would cer- 
tainly have been incontrovertible 
had the premises been just; but it 
was taking rather too much -for 
granted, to suppose that all Lava 
requires so great a space of time for 
its decomposition ; since different 
eruptions throw up different mate- 
rials, and some combinations of 
matter decay very quickly in com- 
. parison with others! besides, some 
streams of Lava acquire a mould be. 
fore their decomposition, the lichen 
often adheres to them ; the Indian 
fig is planted in the crevices, which 
requires the least possible degree of 
nutriment; vines succeed, and the 
very accumulation of decayed vege- 
table matter, in the course.of ages, 
produces alayer of soil—again, acci- 
dent may very often effect suddenly 
what requires naturally a great 
length of time—the very eruption 
which caused. the Lava to flow, or 
subsequent oncs, may cover it with 
a shower of ashes ; and they aré very 
seoa convertible to the purposes. of 
vegetation. These and some other 
reasons, which might be adduced, 
are, I should think, sufficient to quiet 
the scruples of honest and unpreju- 
diced persons, without disputing, as 
some have done, the era of the Di- 
onysian Lava, or doubting the fact 
ofany Lava requiring 2000 years be- 
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fore it will-produce a soil; for I re- 
member seeing an ancient Lava at Sy- 
racuse ejected by some volcanic 
eruption before all historical re- 
cords, and which is unproductive at 
the present day.” Hughes's Travels, 
Vol. I. p. 113. 


1 Corinthians vi. 1. illustrated. 


* Next day we attended the court 
of the Archbishop, who is chief ma- 
gistrate of the Greeks. To this tri- 
bunal the Greeks almost always 
bring those causes in which they 
themselves alone are implicated. 
They may indeed apply in the first 
instance, or appeal afterwards to 
the Turkish governor, but in that 
case both parties generally suffer 
alike ; besides they have an exireme 
aversion to the jurisdiction of their 
barbarous masters, which is made a 
matter of religious duty, and care- 
fully instilled iuto them by the 
priesthood as a command of the 
great apostle.” Jb. Vol. I. p. 314. 


Mode of Salutation: wgocnvmers of 
the Ancients. 

« The first visit I paid was to the 
Archon, a man of the first conse- 
quence in the place. He lives in a 
kind of feudal dignity. I found the 
court and ante-rooms nearly filled 
with a train of dependants, who, as 
they were admitted into the pre- 
sence chamber, treated their master 
with a respect bordering on that 
due to royalty. Both men and wo- 
men reverently saluted him, some 
kissing his hand, others raising the 
hem of his garment to their lips, and 
many kissing their own fingers after 
they bad been in contact with his. 
They approached him barefooted, 
having left their shoes in that space 
which im all Greek and Turkish 
apartments is sunk below the level 
of the floor‘on which the Divan, or 
sofa is raised.” 2b. Vol. 1. p. 329. 

Nicopolis. Titus iii. 12. 

** Concerning the annals of Nico- 
polis, only a few trifling memorials 
are to be gleaned-from the works of 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 24. 
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historians. How soon it enjoyed the 
light of Christianity is not precisely 
known ; but thatit was honouredearly 
with the presence of that great cham- 
pion of the faith, St. Paul; we may 
infer from his intention expressed to 
Titus, of spending the winter there 
on his return from Macedonia ; from 
whence it is extremely probable that 
he had many Nicopolitan converts 
already established. its reign of 
splendour was but short, for it soon 
experienced those bitter reverses of 
fortune, which all the other unhappy 
provinces endured in the decline of 
the Roman empire. The city men- 
tioned by St. aul could not pos- 
sibly have been (according to the 
surmise of some critics) Nicopolis on 
the Danube, or that of Thrace, tor 
these were both built by Trajan,” 
lb. Vol. lL. p. 421, 


1 Corinthians ix. 5. 


‘* We went to view the nocturnal 
procession which always accompa. 
nies the bridegroom in escorting his 
betrothed spouse from the paternal 
roof to that of her future husband : 
this consisied of nearly one hundred 
of the first persons in Joannina, with 
a great crowd of torch bearers, and 
a band of music. After having re- 
ceived the lady they returned, but 
were joined by an equal number of 
ladies, who paid this compliment to 
the bride: these were also attended 
by their maid-servants, many of 
whom carried infants in their arms 
dressed in prodigious finery. The 
litile bride, who appeared extremely 
young, walked with slow, and appa- 
rently reluctant step, according to 
custom, supported by a matron on 
each side, and another behind,” 
“‘ This ceremony may throw some 
light upon the expression of St Paul, 
yurasnce miosayesy (L Cor. ix. 5.) mis- 
understood by many commentators.” 


Ib, Vol, Ue p, 29. 


St. Mark vii. 3. Tivyun. See Mar- 
ginal Translation. 


“« After the lapse of about an 
47. 
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hour the lady of the house came 
forward with a silver pitcher and 
ewer, and a finely embroidered nap- 
kin thrown over her arm ; having ad- 
vaneed to the Vizir, and made her 
obeisance, she poured out warm 
water into the bason, with which he 
washed his hands, turning up his 
loose sleeves for this purpose, and 
washing halfway up to the elbow.” 
“ Does not this tend to confirm the 
interpretation which some commen- 
tators give to the word wuyun (St. 
Mark vii. 3.) which seems wrongly 
translated in our version by the ex- 
pression ‘ oft.”” Jb. Vol. IL. p. 50. 


St. Mark vi. 8. a5 rav Gorn yarn. 


“ The lowest piece of Turkish 
money is the Asper : of which three 
make one para; forty paras are equal 
to one piastre, and the piastre may 
be reckoned equivalent to a French 
franc.” ‘ The asper, though the 
lowest coin, is used by the Greeks 
and Turks, as the general expression 
for wealth: thus when they wish to 
denote a very rich man, they say, 
He has many aspers. The expres- 
siov in St. Mark vi. 8. is somewhat 
similar, ux sis viv Commy yarxor. The 
gone, or girdle, is used in all parts 
of the East, in which the purse is 
carried.” 16. Vol. IL. p. 284. 


et oe 


Dissenting Protection of Religious 
Liberty, exemplified in the Case of 
the Parish Offers of Stretton 
upon Dunsmore, Warwickshire. 


{The following comnrunication hes 
induced us to make some inquiries 
respecting the facts upon which our 
Correspondent comments ; and find- 
ing that he has faithfully detailed 
the occurrences to which he alludes, 
we readily insert his very important 
letter. And as, by some manage- 


nent upon the part of the prosecn- 
s im this cause, no report of it 
« been sufferéd to appear in the 
don or Provincial™papers, our 
Register for this month contains an 


Dissenting Protection of Religious Liberty. 
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abstract of the trial at Warwick, 
upon the correctness of which.our 
readers may rely.] 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
A CAUSE was decided before Baron 
Garrow, at the last assizes for the 
county of Warwick, which, under 
the present circumstances of the 
National Church, possesses a degree 
of interest which gives it a.claim to 
the most extensive publicity, It 
was brought before the court im the 
shape of an indictment, preferred 
in the name of William Newman, his 
wife, and infant daughter, against 
the churchwarden, constable, over 
seers, and several other inhabitants 
of the parish of Stretton upon Duns- 
more, for an assault, in forcibly en- 
tering their dwelling-house ia the 
said parish, and turning them out 
from the same, together with their 
furniture. Four additional counts 
were subjoined to that upon which 
the prosecution was _ principally 
founded, alleging specific acts of 
violence in aggravation of the of- 
fence, and swelling it out into a fla- 
grant misdemeanour. 
_ The case was left to the jury 
upon the evidence of the prosecu- 
*tor’s witnesses only: for, upon their 
cross examination, it came out, that 
the prosecutor was a pauper belong- 
ing to the parish, who, upon his own 
application, on the plea of being 
unable to provide himself with a 
habitation, had been put into a 
small house, parish-property, where 
he lived rent-free, there being no 
general workhouse for the reception 
ofits poor: that so far from having 
had any violence offered either to 
Himself, or any of his family, the 
utmost tenderness had been shewn 
them, and the utmost care taken to 
guard against any injury that either 
they or their furniture might sus- 
tain: that the removal had been 
cautiously conducted under the di- 
rection of the peace officer, and no 
further violence used than.was ren- 
dered necessary by their own refusal 
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to give the churchwarden quiet pos- 
session of the house: and by their 


own resistance to the removal of 


their furniture. 

What was observed by the learned 
Judge, must, by this time, have for- 
cibly struck all your readers, that 


“ the pauper was the puppet of 


some other parties, as no individual 
in his circumstances would ever 
have thought of preferring an in- 
dictment containing five counts, 
against the defendants, if he had 
not been instigated to it by others.” 

This brings me to the point ghich 
raises the case from its natural in- 
significance to the interest. which I 
have stated to belong to it. For the 
real prosecutors were a Society 
who designate themselves THE PRO- 
TECTORS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, 
and the real ground of prosecution 
that which I will now proceed to 
develope. 

The parish of Stretton upon Duns- 
more is under those happy circum- 
stances of which now, alas! com- 
paratively few examples. remain in 
the kingdom—that it is undistracted 
by sectarism. Containing a popula- 
tion amounting nearly to 700, till 
within the last eighteen months, the 
inhabitants were to a man, members 
of the Church of England; not 
merely nominal members, but con- 
scientiously attached to her faith 
and worship, and in demonstration 
of this, most exemplary in their at- 
tendance, both upen the ordinary 
Service of the Church, and at the 
Holy Communion. In the adjoining 
parish of Wolston, a mat-maker of 
the name of Jones, had succeeded 
in the formation of a sect; and as 
religious factiousness is never sa- 
tiated, whilst there remains within 
the bounds of its knowledge a con- 
gregation at unity among themselves, 
such a congregation in the adjom- 
ing village, could not long pursue 
its peaceful courses, without exciting 
his proselyting propensities, and 
putting him upon the devising of 
means for disturbing its repose. 

Such, indeed, is the fact, as stat- 
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ed by Mr. Jones himself. For, in 
a letter to Mr. Ivimy, of dissent- 
ing celebrity in the metropolis, 
which that gentleman thought pro- 
per to publish in the PHILANTHRO- 
PIC GAZETTE, of June 16, 1819, 
Mr. Jones states, that, “‘ for more 
than eight years, he had passed by 
the village of Stretton in his itine- 
rant excursions, and could only pity 
and pray for its benighted inhabi- 
tants, who were as destitute of evan- 
gelical truth, as those of Indostan 
ever were.” During this period, ne 
opening could be found for the in- 
troduction of dissension, so sedu- 
lous was the vigilant pastor im 
watching over his flock, and so wna- 
nimous were that flock, both old 
and young, in their satisfaction un. 
der his ministry. ‘ At length,” (as 
Mr. Jones, in the above document, 
again furnishes the information,) 
‘* a poor member of our church at 
Wolston,” (that is, of his conventi- 
cle,) ** went to reside there in one 
of the cottages belonging to the 
parish, and we resolved to begin a 
prayer-meeting in his cottage.” This 
** poor member” was Newman, the 
nominal prosecutor, who, on coming 
to reside in Stretton, had not, be- 
sides his wife, one dissenting asso- 
ciate, and was never joined but by 
a third parishioner, whose weak iu- 
tellects pointed him out as an easy 
prey to seduction. Mr. Jones how- 
ever had got, as‘he thought, whiat he 
had long been looking after—he had 
got a promising seed-bed within the 
parochial boundary for thé propa- 
gation of dissent. Accordingly, the 
house was registered, and a preach- 
ment was held, at which (as one of 
the prosecutor’s witnesses was made 
to testify,) the whole attendance of 
inhabitants of Stretton were New- 
man and his wife, their convert 
above specified, and two other per- 
sons attracted by curidsity; the 
rest of the party, to the amount of 
more than forty, having been brought 
by Mr, Jones from Wolston, and 
drafted from his congregation there. 

The parish-officers having ascer- 
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tained the facts of the case, pro- 
ceeded, with exemplary decision, to 
the only measure winch could de- 
feat the mischief inteyded. They 
ionediatcly removed the pauper to 
another parish-house, who, on this 
occasion, ‘acting upon his own_re- 
sponsibility, did not make the least 
attempt at resistance. But having 
licensed this second house also for 
religious meetings, upon receiving a 
second notice of removal, his for- 
mer submissiveness was changed 
mto a regularly disciplined defiance 
of the parochial authorities: the 
door was padlocked, and upon being 
required to open it, he had his an. 
swer ready, that “* his house was 
his. castle, and there he would 
abide ;” and he had moreover three 
of the Wolston dissenters standing 
by him, as witnesses of all that 
passed; one of them bemg_ pro- 
vided with pen, ink, and paper, to 
take minutes of the proceedings. 
Here your readers will begin to 
smell a rat; for the intervention of 
legal adroitness in the management 
of the aflair, and the symptoms of 
a design to make a great matter of 
it, and to turn it to some important 
account, are too obvieus to escape 
observation, The dextrous Mr. 
Wilks, the actuary of the Religious 
Freedomists, might have been re- 
cognized in his handy-works, if he 
had left any scope for the indul- 
gence of conjecture: but in the elo- 
quent digest of offences against Re- 
ligious Liberty, compounded by 
hum for the edification of its asso- 
ciated protectors, on the anniver- 
sary of 1819, under the head of 
*“ Riots and DisTURBANCEs by 
which congregations in places of 
worship had been interrupted during 
the year,” the following statement 
appears, and dates the period of the 
introduction of the Society’s inter- 
vention, ‘* At Wolston near Co- 
ventry, acts equally improper have 
been performed. There, Mr. Saw- 


bridge, the clergyman, has _threa- 
tened that,no place shall be regis- 
The m- 


tere™ for twelve months. 
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potence of that threat, the Commit- 
tee will expose: ‘They will try the 
question with Mr. Sawbridge, and 
evince that no Bishop orArchdeacon 
can be beyond the controub of the 
law; and if they do not instantly 
record the notice of registry, when 
left by the poorest villager, not- 
withstanding their frowns, on them 
the law shall frown, (applause. ) 
These poorest and most aliterate 
peasants may not be borne down ‘by 
those who conceive that power con- 
stitutes right, and that the posses- 
session of wealth entitles: them to 
oppress, (cheers)? Philanthropic 
Gazette, May 26, 1819. 

There are a few misnomers in this 
choicely embellished narrative, but 
the chief thing to be noted in it is 
the period of its promulgation, on 
the 15th of May in the midst of the 
interval between Newman's first and 
second removal ; as it justifies com- 
pletely Mr. Justice Garrow’s indig- 
nant remark, putting it out of all 
question whose puppet the pauper 
was, and making a full exposure of 
the secret string by which he was made 
to act so scientific a part in laying 
the groundwork of the indictment. 
It was ail the execution of that me- 
nace fulminated with such official 
confidence by Mr. Wilks, and re- 
ceived by the meeting with such a 
burst of applause, that the daw 
should frown upon any one, be he 
Bishop, Archdeacon, or parochial 
Clergyman, who should negtect to 
record the notice of registry brought 
to him by the poorest villager, -er 
most illiterate peasant, instantly upon 
its presentation ; (that is) as the case 
in question illustrates Mr. Wilks’s 
meaning, who should interpose to 
prevent even those asylums for in- 
digence, all of them the fruits of that 
charity which the national religion 
has so extensively diffused, from 
being employed as masked batteries 
for its subversion. 

What the protection of religious 
liberty imports in the construction 
of the society. and its oracle, is ren- 
dered by the above particulars to- 
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lerably intelligible: but the aggrava- 
tidns, of the case are not yet all 
before the reader. The parish ofh- 
cersy conscious of their own integ- 
rity, and of their settled purpose of 
executing the order of removal with 
all the humanity in their power, had 
taken witnesses with them to clear 
theit’ characters from reproach: in 
the event of misrepresentation. liad 
these witnesses been suffered to re- 
main, produccable upon the trial, 
their evidence in the shrewd calcu- 
lation of the society, might have an 
awkward influence upon the verdict ; 
at the same time that advocates of 
commanding powcrs might conduce 
to the same issue ; to provide against 
this, the following manceuvres were 
resorted to. The whole party, as 
well principals as by-standers, were 
included in the indictment, and re- 
taining fees were offered to nearly all 
the leading counsel: so that the 
real defendants were brought into 
court, deprived of the testimony of 
those who had been specially en- 
gaged by them to observe their con- 
duct, and were kept moreover till 
nearly the last moment in a state of 
most embarrassing uncertainty what 
professional men to resort to to plead 
their cause. 

With such advantages secured, it 
was but natural for Mr. Wilks, san- 
guine as to the success of the prose- 
cution to serve it up a second time 
at the society's last anniversary, May 
13th, of the present year, and to 
touch upon it (as he is reported to 
have done) ‘ with that tenderness 
and great effect” ‘‘that excited at 
once -horror and sympathy” (PAi- 
lanth. Gazette, May 20, 1820.) and 
produced doubtless a general mouth- 
watering for the “carmen triumphale” 
to be pronounced at the society's 
next general assembly, when the elo- 
quent secretary would have to report 
the further prostration of the Estab- 
lished Church, and the further legal- 
izing of religious licentiousness. 

But happily for religious liberty 
in the unsophisticated acceptation of 
the term, the case upon which these 
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glowing expectations had been form- 
ed was of that glaring description, 
that (as I have before stated) the 
witnesses for the prosecution, upon 
their cross examination, put the 
court in possession of the real merits 
of the case, and completely vindi- 
eated the defendants: 

It had however, unfortunately hap- 
pened, that an Act of Parliament (59 
Geo. 3. ch. 12. sect. 24.) not designs 
edly affecting the then existing pow- 
ers vested im overseers over parish 
houses, had been passed though not 
printed at the time the prosecutor 
was removed, which, from -the* too 
general wording of it, brought them 
within the contrval of its enactments, 
and made it obligatory upon them to 
give every pauper a month’s notice 
prior to removal: in this particular, 
from unavoidable ignorance, the pa- 
rish othcers had failed, and thus they 
lost their verdict. The judge in his 
summing up, upon reference to this 
act expressed his great regret that 
he was obliged to give such a diree- 
tion to the jury, and again lamented 
that he must pass some senténce 
upon them, which should be the least 
possible, viz. the fine of one shilling 
to the King, which left the society's 
costs to be defrayed from their own 
treasury; but he at the sanie time 
laid it down with great energy, that 
he would have it understood that pa- 
rishes are not to build houses to be 
turned into meeting houses, for the 
accommodation of other parishés: 
and declaring himself as great a 
friend as any man to religious tulera- 
tion; yet, he continued, he niust 
tell them, that a pauper placed by 
a parish officer in a parish house, 
has no right to turn it into a meet. 
ing bouse, and if he does so, it will 
be the duty of the officers, to take 
the same course that the defendants, 
highly to theirown credit, had taken, 
and to remove him as often as he 
committed the offence. 

Too much praise cannot be bestow- 
ed upon the churchwardens and over- 
seers of Stretton for having thus un_ 
dauntedly withstood as unprincipled 
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and unrelenting a.confederaey agninst 
the genuine rights of conscience as 
was ever banded, together for the 
torturing of those rights, or as ever 
cajoled mankind mte vassalage to a 
spiritual. tyranny of the worst kind 
under the semblance of protection 
from ecclesiastical oppression. Had 
the parish officers yielded to the 
intimidation empleyed to unnerve 
their firmness; had they shrunk frem 
a contest in which they manifestly 
engaged upon the most unequal 
terms, and which too probably would 
entail upon them a very heavy ex- 
pence; had they even consented to 
a compromise, the snare imto. which 
(from what fell from the counsel 
for the prosecution in his opening 
speech *) it was evidently the so- 
ciety’s intention to drive them; we 
should have seen it emblazoned in 
the next exemplification of the so- 
eiety’s achievements that they bad 
now established it as law, that, as far 
as the sect-making {facilities of the 
New Toleratiou Act were concerned, 
eveneleemosynary tenants had power 
over the houses whieh parochial 
bounty had lent to them for their 
shelter and repose; and we should 
have seen farther the attention of 
the dissenting agitators throughout 
the kingdom specially directed to 
the improvement of this new advan- 
tage. And those asylums of the 
lowest and most easily deluded of 
the people, at present among the 
most beneficent provisions of our pa- 
rochial economy, woukd shortly have 
been perverted to the greatest nui- 
sances any well ordered parish could 
harbeur withia its bounds, But by 
the noble stand made by the “‘ re- 
spectable men” in question (as they 
were desiguated from the Bench) this 
prolific means of scattering the seeds 
of religious factions, and of embold- 
ening the houseless to set at nought 
those who atiord them a habitation, 
has been blasted. The vaunted 


* And more to their disgrace never made 
an offer of compromise to the parties, to 
prevent its being exposed im this public 
court.— Mz, Clarke’s speech. 
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prowess of the Society has been 
put forth as far as legab chicanery 
could give it ¢ffect, and the law im- 
deed has frowned: but not upon 
those against whom its frowns were 
denounced in the eloquent. secre. 
tary’s declamation, but u the so- 
ciety of which he is the organ, and 
upon that violation of law which it 
did its. utmost to legalize: and the 
happy issue is, that we have now a 
decision: upon a question increasing 
in importance every day, to winch 
parishes may refer when their reli- 
gious liberties are similarly mvaded ; 
and I trust also, that we have an 
example set, which parish officers 
im general will deem it becoming 
them to imitate, whenevercalled upon 
to repel the aggressions ef dissent, 
er to maintain the inofiensive privi- 
leges of the National Church against 
the assaults of this domineering as- 
sociation. 
Your obedient servant, 
INVESTIGATOR. 
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ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

IT may not, perhaps, be known to 
all your readers that the College of 
Physicians, incorporated in the 
reign of Henry VILI., for the asso- 
ciation of physicians who had been 
regularly educated in our Universi- 
lies to the exclusion of all. vain 
pretenders to medical science, hald 
an apnual meeting at their college, 
in Warwick-Lane, when an. oration 
is delivered in Latin, by each Fellow 
of the College in succession, com- 
memorative of the virtues and. ac- 
quixements of the founders and more 
illustrious members of their frater- 
nity. 

This anniversay. is very properly 
held on the festival of St. Luke, 
who was himself a physician and an 
evangelist. I was induced to attend 
the theatre of the College of Physi- 
cians, on Wednesday last, the 18th 
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inst. and’ found the orator of ‘the 

year, whom I understood to be Dr, 

Price; “Physician, at Brighton, be- 

ginning his oration. I had expected 

to hear only the topics of laudatory 

eloquence usual on such occasions ; 

the wisdem and beneficence of Lim- 

aere and Caius in the design and 

the’ establishment of the College ; 

and of Hamey for the restitution of 
the building whea destroyed by tire 

in the cwil wars; the provident 

bounty of Gulston, the founder of 
annual lectures, and of the immor- 

tal Harvey, to whom the College is 
indebted for the chief part of its re- 
venues, and particularly for the es- 
tablishment of this its annual com- 
memoration. I expected alse to 
hear of the blessings derived to the 
community by the laborious inves- 
tigations and splendid discoveries of 
many physicians, who have been the 
ornaments, and justly continue to be 
the boast of this sacred seat of 
medical learning; and in these ex- 
pectations I was not disappointed. 
But I was particularly delighted to 
hear the orator, as seon as he had 
hastily passed over, as subjects 
known to all present, the various 
and peculiar merits of a long series 
of Fellows of the College, during a 
period of 300 years, break out at 
once into a strain of honest indig- 
nation at the charge lately brought 
against the abstruse sciences in ge- 
neral, and more especially against 
the medical science, that they tended 
to produce infidelity in the minds 
of their cultivators. After some 
sound remarks on the unreasonable- 
ness of presuming that these who 
scratinize most narrowly what‘ are 
called the works of nature, do not 
carry forward their thoughts to the 
Ged of nature; that those who in 
all their enquiries discover a wisdom 
of design, and power of execution, 
far above the reach of human capa- 
city, are not necessarily led to ac- 
knowledge an All-wise Designer, an 
All-powerful Creator ; he proceeded 
to show that what reason demanded 
in this case, reality abundantly con- 
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firmed, ‘With appropriate praises 
to each, ‘he‘instanced Bacon, Boyle, 
Newton, and Locke, afl trae phi- 
losophers, andl all as religious as 
they were learned, whose piety ‘to- 
wards God ever kept pace with their 
scrutiny into the works of his cre- 
ation; who, the more they disco 
vered of second Gauses, the ‘more 
they honoured the First Great Caase 
of all things. 
But hastening to the profession of 
his general auditory, he observed 
that if it were admitted, that there 
was from this source, a ‘natural ¢on- 
nection between the more abstruse 
sciences and religion, there must be 
a much nearer relationsitp between 
medical science and true piety; in- 
stancimg particularly that every step 
the student took in his anatomical 
researches, must carry his ‘mind for- 
ward to the Maker of so admirable 
a fabric as man. And, after dwelling 
for a short time upon the wonderful 
congeries of bones, muscles, blood- 
vessels, brain, and nerves, which 
constitute this complex machine, he 
asked where in the varied assem- 
blage the soul had her habitation; 
im reference, doubtless, to those 
idle fancies respecting the princi- 
ple of life, which an attempt has 
been made lately to introduce into 
this country, from that fruitful 
source of vain imaginations, ‘the 
French school; and argued that it 
must be the lowest depth of cre- 
dulity to believe that the subtle prin- 
ciple within us, which though al- 
ways present, and always animating, 
directing, and controling the whole, 
yet always eludes the search, could 
die ‘with the earthly tabernacle in 
which it is for ‘a ‘time appointed to 
sojourn. He remarked at the same 
time, that even the Heathens, who 
were never taught by Revelation that 
the great Creator “ breathed into 
man’s nostrils the breath of life, 
whereby he became a living soul,” 
yet acknowledged its divine origin 
by the very term they used to desig- 
nate it, Divine particula aure. 
The course of his oration then 
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led him to state that Religion had 
in all ages found among the pro- 
fessors of medicine some of its most 
able supporters. He enumerated 
many doctors of physic, who united 
in themselves the medical and cle- 
rical character, and while they were 
in the highest practice, as_physici- 
ans to our kings, were deans and 
bishops of our cathedrals, He 
named some who were greatly in- 
strumental in forwarding by their 
writings and their patronage, the 
glorious work of the Reformation ; 
and adverting to the almost coeval 
approach of the bealing art, to the 
period of its reformation, by the 
establishment of the College, pro- 
ceeded to observe that its founders 
themselves, Linacre and Caius both 
took holy orders, the former the 
friend and companion of Erasmus, be- 
came a dignitary in the Church, the 
latter, to whom the world is indebted 
for a divinity as well as a medical 
Fellowship at the College, called by 
his name, at Cambridge, employed 
himself, amidst his professional avo- 
cations, in translating some works 
of St. Chrysostom into Latin, and 
the Paraphrase of Erasmus on St. 
Jude, in order that it might be more 
accessible to the unlearned reader, 
from Latin into English. 
It is remarkable that on so novel 
a design for an anniversary oration, 
as that of shewing the religious 
character of his profession, the ora- 
tor was enabled to bring forward the 
very same names as are generally 
the subjects of panegyric on ordi- 
nary occasions, the very persons who 
were in their day the support. and 
ornaments of the College, to whose 
most valuable discoveries in their 
own art, this country, and indeed 
the world at large, owes almost all 
that is known of the brain, the 
nerves, the circulatory system of 
the blood, and the consequent im- 
provements in practice, which he 
emphatically called the Medicina 
sanior. WILLIS, the minute inves- 
tigator of the brain, (who by the 
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bye never found, nor expected to 
find it, according te the materialist 
philosophers, the seat of the soul,) 
he described as having opened his 
house at Oxford, when that city was 
besieged in the civil wars, and the 
churches were for the time otherwise 
occupied, to all who chose to asso- 
ciate with him in the public worship 
of God, according to the rites of 
the national Church. From the 
life of HaRvEy, prefixed to his 
works, as edited by the College, he 
quoted passages to shew the humble 
faith, of that most acute of all, the 
great observers of nature, in that 
God who had ordained above. five 
thousand years before man had the 
sagacity to discover it, the fux and 
reflux of the blood to support and 
cherish, and fit for all its purposes 
the curious mechanism of the hu- 
man frame. In MEAD’s own writ- 
ings he found the expression of the 
religious principles and Christian 
conduct of that most pious. physi- 
cian, who made it his humble beast 
that he sprang not from the titled 
and the great, but from men of 
equal piety and learning, who had 
enriched sacred literature by. their 
labours, and adorned their profes- 
sion by their example. SYDENHAM, 
whom former orators have eulogized, 
and never above his merits, for his 
penetrating sagacity in detecting the 
hidden springs of morbid action, 
Dr. Price exhibited on the authority 
of Dr. Johnson, as a model of re- 
ligious. humility; and from the 
prayer uttered by his moral biogra- 
pher, that future physicians, who 
might seek hereafter to rival the 
professional skill of Sydenham, 
might be as ambitious of copying 
his piety, he took occasion to pay 
a well-turned, and I sincerely be- 
lieve, well-merited compliment to 
the present Fellows of the College; 
praying, however, that it might be 
long ere it may be allowed to future 
orators, without violence to their 
modesty, to detail for the admira- 
tion of posterity those virtues in his 
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eolleagues which he was constrained 
reluctantly to pass over tm silence. 

Great indeed; and illustrious are 
the names of Willis, Harvey, Mead, 
and Sydenham; and if the occasion 
would have admitted, he might have 
added those bright examples of 
piety, Boerhaave and Haller, for 
though they were foreigners, science 
allows no distinction of ‘country; 
and the former) indeed in honour of 
his multifarious acqairements was 
enrotled among the fellows of our 
Royal Society. He might have also 
instanced Dean Stukely, and others 
in later times who having been origi- 
nally educated for holy orders, have 
practised the healing art asFellows of 
the college till opportunity might be 
afforded to them of entering upon 
the service of the Church. But time, 
he continued, admonished him to 
select from among the many names 
which crowded on his recollection 
only one more, a physician, whose 
medical skill was known to his whole 
auditory, and who was equally es- 
teemed for the soundness of his re- 
ligious principles by all the most 
respectable portion of the commu- 
nity at large. He painted to the 
life, such as I have myself seen 
him, the venerable Dr. Heberden, 
when past his 90th year, early in the 
morning, regardless of weather, 
with readiness of mind, and firmness 
of step, bending his course to the 
House of God, there to beg the di- 
vine blessing upon the professional 
labours of the day, 

As it is one of the artifices of im- 
fidelity to brand the religious be- 
liever with the name of .methoilist, 
it appeared judicious in the orator 
to disclaim for himself and for those 
whom his‘subject led him to hold up 
as putterns of piety, those calviu- 
istic interpretations of Scripture 
which presume personal election and 
personal reprobation,. without re- 
gard to personal conduct : and which 
ascribe (nefandum !) partiality to 
God who cannot but be just as well 
as merciful. The effects produced 
REMEMBRANCER, NO. 24, 
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both on the mind and body: by such 
impressions respecting the decrees of 
Providence ate too well known ‘to 
physicians to be ever contemplated 
without horror. 

After reminding his audience that 
they were heirs of the glory of those 
eminent men, whose virtues he had 
commemorated, and not unworthy 
of such an inheritance ; the orator 
appositely concluded a speech: of 
which I have given a very imade- 
quate sketch, with gratulations abd 
exhortations to his colleagues, » He 
congratulated them on the dignity 
aud usefulness of their profession, 
as being that from the practice of 
which St. Luke, to whom the festive 
day was dedicated, was called: to 
accompany the learned Apostle of 
the Gentiles in bis travels to convert 
the Heathens to the Christian Faith; 
a profession, by which they were 
enabled to wead, at humble distanee, 
in the footsteps of their blessed 
Master, who while he sojourned-on 
earth, disdamed not to regard the 
present health, as well as the fu- 
ture salvation of his creaturest 
whose miracles, wrought in attesta+ 
tion’ of his divine character, were 
not performed to enrich or aggran- 
dize himself, or even to procure for 
his own use, the common comférts 
of life: but to revive the fainting 
multitude, to enable the: dumb to 
speak, the lame to walk, and) :to 
cleanse the leper ; to restore to the 
widowed mother her only sen 3 »t0 
the mournful sisters the» brother, 
over whose corse he had with them 
himself wept. 

-And: be finally exhorted them to 
ersevere imthe paths in which they 
ad so tong ‘honourably trodden, 

continuing through good report, and 
through evil ‘report, in extremum 
usque diem, to adorn religion by 
their -learning, to consecrate and 
sanctify their learning by their piety. 

Thinking that your readers may 
be pleased even with this imperfect 
sketch of an oration, which has un- 
doubtedly many claims to attention, 
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I shall be obliged by its imsertion in 
your Miscellany. 
I am, &c. 
MEDICcus. 
Oct. 20, 1820. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 
AMONG the various improvements, 
which, of late years, have been made 
in the exterior of Oxford, and its 
collegiate buildings, it is extraordi- 
nary that no public monument should 
ever have been erected to perpetu- 
ate the memory of those venerable 
martyrs, who suffered there in the 
cause of the Reformation; Latimer 
Ridley, and Cranmer. Their names, 
which will be cherished with affec- 
tion and reverence by every friend of 
pure and undefiled religion, occupy 
a conspicuous place in that very in- 
teresting work, Dr. Wordsworth’s 
Ecclesiastical Biography ; which well 
deserves the serious attention of all 
who study the history of the Refor- 
mation. [In addition to the notices 
which he has given of them in that 
work, compiled from Fox’s Acts and 
Monuments, and other valuable au- 
thorities, may I venture, through 
your pages, to suggest to the Uni- 
versity, the propriety of erecting 
some public monument to their me- 
mory, in the broad space in front of 
Baliol College, where they suffered 
death, with an inscription to the fol- 
lowing purport: 

Ne grata posterorum memoria excidat 

Quantum meruere 
Nenerandi Przsules 
Latimerns, Ridleius, Craumerus, 
Qui 
Pro Religione Reformanda 
Crudelissimam hic mortem 
Obiere 
Annis Dom. 1555 et 6, 
Monumentum hoc poni curavit 
Academia pié memor. 


The last words of Latimer to Rid- 
ley, might also make an appropriate 
part of the inscription ; 
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“ Be of good comfort, and play the 
man: we shall this day light such a candle 
by God’s grace in England, as I trust shall 
never be put out.” 

Some such public record mighit 
serve to remind the younger students 
in the University, how great obliga- 
tions they are under to those vene- 
rable martyrs, who gave their bodies 
to be burned, rather than consent to 
the errors of Popery; and prevent 
them from making any unguarded 
concessions to that corrupt religion, 
whose spirit is confessedly always 
the same. It would be consistent 
also with that stedfast attachment, 
which the University has invariably 
shewn to that Reformed Religion, 
which these holy martyrs maintained 
with their blood. 

I am, &c. 


W. X, Y. 
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Unpublished Letters of . Parker, 
Ridley, Coverdale, Nowel, &e. 
copied from the Original MS, 
in the British Museum. 

Archbishop Parker to Sir W. Cecil. 

SIR, 

FOr that I intend by God’s grace 

to visit my diocese shortly after Mid- 

summer, thinking thereby to know 

the state thereof personally ; and to 
take order among them, I would 
gladly that the Queen’s Majesty 
would resolve herself in our book of 
Homilies, which T might deliver to 
the parishes as I go on. And for 
that I am altogether spoiled of my 
venison ; I am compelled impudently 
to crave a couple of bucks at your 
hand ; not as thinking that you have 
any parks in Kent; but doubting 
not that you may with half a word 
to your friends soon speed my re- 
quest. And asI crave of your ho- 
nour, so I intend to essay my Lord 

Robert, and other of my friends, ‘to 

avoid the shame of my table, if T 

should not have to bid my neigh- 

bours to a piece of flesh ; when most 
part of my brethren be better fur- 
nished in this provision than [ am ; 
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and if I might as boldly speak to the 
Queen’s Majesty, for taking away 
my park in Sussex, to recom- 
pense me with three or four bucks in 
her park at Canterbury ; as I did 
find grace in Queen Ann’s fayour 
in such like request, 1 would offer 
my suit. Marry, because I doubt 
in these days, neither bishops or mi- 
nisters may be thought worthy to eat 
venison; | will hold me to my beef, 
and make merry therewith, and pray 
for all my benefactors, &c. Your 
honour must pardon importune beg- 
gars. Your's at all times, 
MatTrT. CANTUAR, 
Endorsed by Cecil, Jan. 3, 1563 


Myles Coverdale to Sir W. Cecil, 
1563. 


My duty considered in right 
humble wise unto your honour, these 
are in like manner to beseech the 
same, that whereas my lord bishop 
of London tendering as well my age, 
as my simple labours inthe Lord’s 
harvest, hath very gently offered me 
the pastoral office and’ benefice of 
St. Magnus, in London, therefore so 
it may please your honour to be 
means for me unto the Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty, that in favorable 
consideration not only how desti- 
tute, I have been ever since my bi- 
shoprick was taken from me, and 
that [ never had pension, indemnity, 
or stipend of it these ten years and 
upwards, but also how unable I am 
either to pay the first fruits or long 
to enjoy the said liying; I gojng upon 
my grave, and not able to live oyer 
a year, her majesty at the contem- 
plation thereof may most graciously 
grant me the first fruits of the said 
benefice. When her, highness ne- 
vertheless might receive them again 
anew when I am gone, 

Heretofore, 1 praise God for it, 
your honour hath ever been my spe- 
cial help and protector in all my 
rightful suits: if now, (that poor old 
Myles may be provided for) it please 
your honour to obtain this for me, I 
shall think this enough to be unto me 
as good as a feast. Thus most humbly 
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beseeching your honour to take my 
boldness in good part, I commit you 
and all yours to the most gracious 
protection of the Almighty. 


M. CovERDALE, quondam, Exon, 
From London, 6th February. 


Grindal, Bishop of London, to Sir 
W. Cecil. 

I pray you if it chance any suit 
be made for one Evans to be bishop 
of Llandaff, help to stay it till some 
examination be had of his worthi- 
ness, If any means might be found 
that things wickedly alienated from 
the See might be restored, it were 
well, 

If any comfortable stay of living 
might be made of it, I would wish it 
to Father Coverdale, now lately re- 
covered of the plague. Surely it is 
not well that he gui ante nos omnes 


fuit in Christo, should be now in his 


age without stay of living. I may 
not herein excuse us bishops : some- 
what I have to say for myself, for I 
have offered hum divers things which 
he thought not meet for him. 

Your warrant in Hatfield Park or 
Enfield Chase, might serve my turn 
very well. God bless you. 

Yours in Christ, 
Ep, Lonpon. 

From Fulham, Wth Dec, 1563. 


Bishop Grindal to Sir IV. Cecil, 
Feb. 22, 1563. 

Mr. Calfhill this morning shewed 
me your letter to him, wherein you 
wish some politic order to be devised 
against infection. I think it very 
necessary, and will do my endeavour 
both by exhortations and otherwise. 
I was ready to crave your help for 
the purpose afore, as one not un- 
mindful of the parish. 

By search | do perceive that there 
is no one thing of late more like to 
have renewed this contagion than 
the practice of an idle sort of peo- 
ple, who have been infamous in all 
good and common works. I mean 
these Histriones, common players, 
who now. daily, but specially on 
holydays set up booths, whereinto 
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the youth resorteth excessively, and 
there taketh infection. Besides that 
God's word by their impure mouth- 
ing is profaned, and turned into 
scofling. For remedy whereof in my 
judgment, you should do very well 
to be a means that a proclamation 
were set forth further to inhibit all 
players for one whole year (and if it 
were for ever, it were not amiss), 
within the city, or three miles round 
about, and applying as well to the 
players as to the owners of the house 
where they play their lewd inter- 
ludes. 

I wrote to Mr. D. Humfray, of 
Oxford, to keep the day appointed 
him by my lord of Rochester, which 
he will observe I doubt not. 

As I compelled Mr. Calfhill to 
to know your pleasure for his repair 
to court, so shall I, pray you to let 
me understand your advice for my 
own case concerning my coming, 
whether I remaining here may be 
admitted, and the like for my chap- 
lain Mr. Walters. Iwas compelled 
to remove hither, both for the better 
discharge of my office ; and also for 
that I was destitute of necessary 
provision at Fulham, yet I thought 
that the city would have been clean 
ere now. God keep you, 


Frommy House at Powley, 
22d Feb. 1683. 


Edwin Sandys, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, to Sir W. Cecil. 


What way I may declare any part 
ef my bounden duty towards you, 
for the manifold benefits received 
certainly I wot not ; for as you have 
been the means to bring me into the 
place of honesty, so have you been 
the chief worker to preserve my ho- 
nesty from malice which minded to 
impeach it. Which benefit of all 
others I esteem the most, and can 
no otherwise recompense, but only 
by bearing of good will, which when 
seasonable time will make bud forth 
and yield fruit, you may of right 
claim the same as your due. 

Such is the barrenness of this 
country that it bringeth nothing 
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forth fit to remember you withal ; 
and therefore Iam bold to present 
you with an old clock in the stead 
of a new year's gift. Which I hope 
you will the rather accept, because 
it was your old master’s of happy 
memory, King Edward's; and after- 
wards your loving and learned bro- 
ther’s, Mr. Cheeke’s ; and since his, 
who thinketh himself in many re- 
spects most bounden unto you, 
whose prayer you shall ever have ; 
whose service you may ever use : as 
knoweth the Almighty. Who grant 
you many happy years with much in- 
crease in the knowledge of Christ, 
unto whose merciful governance I 
commend you, From my house at 
Hartelbury. 
Your’s in Christ most bounden, 
Ep. WiGorN. 
28th Dec. 1563. 


Edmund Schambler, Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, to Cecil, shewing 
when a Name may be changed at 
Confirmation. 


After my humble commendations 
to your honour premised, these are 
to signify unto you, that whereas 
your honour and Sir Ambrose Cave 
Wrote unto me concerning the chang- 
ing of a name at the confirmation ; I 
have learned that I may not change 
usual or common names but only 
strange and not common; and fur- 
ther if the name be changed at con- 
firmation it taketh effect but from 
the confirmation. And thus wishing 
your honour preservation and health, 
I commit you to God, whe ever 
preserve you. 

Your honour’s to command, 
EDMUND PETRIBURG, 
From Peterboroug, this xxxth 
of May, 1563. 
Mr. Al. Nowel, Dean of St. Paul's, 
to Sir W. Cecil. 

After my most humble commend- 
ations to your Lordship, these are 
to certify the same, that whereas the 
copy of the catechism which 1 caus- 
ed to be written out for your honor, 
to whom the book is dedicated came 
to the hands of the bishops and 
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clergy assembled in the late convo- 
cation; and by reason that cer- 
tain places were by their judgment 
altered and interlined, and some- 
what blotted, I have caused it to be 
copied out again, and sent it to your 
honour, not now im my name as 
afore but in the name of the clergy 
of the convocation, as their book, 
seeing it is by them approved and 
allowed. And I would have sent it 
sooner, but that I thought your ho- 
nour to be so occupied with certain 
most weighty public affairs, by occa- 
sion rising and necessary in the mean 
time, that you could have no leisure 
to view this or any other book. 
Which great public business, seeing 
they do not so speedily as I trusted 
draw towards an end, but continue 
and augment still, [ thought it well 
that the copy of the book at the be- 
giuning appointed and dedicated to 
your honour, should remain with the 
same; that when opportunity should 
serve, your honour by leisure might 
view it and judge whether it were 
net unworthy by your honour’s help, 
to be made public by the Queen’s 
majesty’s authority. For how ex- 
pedient it were that some treatise of 
religion should be set forth, publicly 
in the name of the country, your ho- 
nour doth well understand, seeing 
the opinion beyond the seas is that 
nothing touching religion is with any 
authority or consent of any number 
of the learned here in this country 
taught or set forth, but that a few 
private persons teach and write their 
opinions without any authority at all. 
For my part I have taken pains as 
well about the matter of the book, 
that it might be conformable unto 
the true doctrine of the Scriptures, 
as also that the style might agree 
with the purity of the latin tongue. 
And as the book hath not misliked 
their judgments whom I do both 
most allow and reverence; so if it 
might likewise be approved to your 
honour, to whose patronizing in my 
eee I appointed it when I first 

gun it ; I should think my pains 
most happily bestowed ; as knoweth 
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God who ever preserve your known 
and all yours. 


From London, 22d June, 1563. 
——— 


THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH’S 
QUESTIONS. 


Mucdu discussion has already arisen 
respecting the legality of these Ques- 
tions; and we purpose in our next 
Number to advert especially to the 
subject... But the Questions them- 
selves are important and curious: 
and as they have been printed at full 
length in the.pamphlets of the Bi- 
shop of Peterborough’s antagonists, 
no objection can be anticipated to a 
republication of them in this work. 
It is a step, however, which we 
should not have felt ourselves at 
liberty to take, if the circulation of 
these Questions had been confined 
within its original limits, and we are 
now transcribing not from the au- 
thorised publications of his Lord- 
ship, but merely from the pamphlets 
above mentioned. 


Questions proposed to Candidates 
for Holy Orders, in the Diocese of 
Peterborough, so arranged under 
Heads or Chapters, that they may 
exhibit a connected View of God’s 
Dealings with Man under the 
New Covenant, 


CHAP. I. 

Of Redemption by Jesus Christ. 

1. Did Christ die for all men? or 
did he die only for a chosen few ? 

2. If Christ died for all men, and 
the free gift of God therefore came 
upon all men to justification, may 
we thence conclude.that all men 
wil be actually saved ? 

3. Is not God himself widling that 
all men should be saved ? 

4, If then Christ died for all men, 
and God is willing that all men 
should be saved, must not they who 


fail of salvation fail through their 


own fault ? 
5. Does it not then behove us to 
inquire inte the terms of our redemp- 
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tion, that we may learn to do what 
is necessary on our parts towards 
the obtaining of everlasting salva- 
tion ? 

6. Is it not necessary, in order to 
acquire a knowledge of those terms, 
to examine, first, the state in which 
we were left by the fall of Adam; 
and, secondly, our deliverance from 
that state, through the death of 
Christ? 

Consult Rom. viii, 32.—2 Cor, v. 15—1 
Tim. ii. 6—Jamies ii, 2.—See also the con- 
secration prayer in the Communion Ser- 
vice, and the Church Catechism, in answer 
to the question, ‘* What dost thou chiefly 
learn in these articles of thy belief?” 

Rom, v.18—1 Tim. ii, 4. 

CHAP. 11.—Of Original Sin. 

1. Did the fall of Adam produce 
such an effect on his posterity, that 
mankind became thereby a mass of 
mere corruption, or of absolute and 
entire depravity ? or is the effect only 
such, that we are very far gone from 
original righteousness, and of our 
own nature inclined to evil ? 

2. Does the notion of man’s total 
corruption, or absolute depravity, 
produce in general (what is consi- 
dered its chief recommendation), a 
deep sense of humility ? 

3. Has not the frequent repetition 
of the doctrine, that we are not only 
far gone from righteousness, but are 
nothing better than a mass of mere 
corruption and depravity, a ten- 
dency to destroy all sense of virtue 
or moral goodness? 

4. Is it possible, that a doctrine, 
which tends to destroy all sense of 
virtue, or moral goodness, should be 
a doctrine that comes from God ? 

5. Do we exalt the Creator by 
degrading the creature ? 

6. What advantage, then, can we 
derive from a doctrine, which con- 
verts mankind into a mass of abso- 
lute and entire depravity ?—See 
Art. IX. 


cHAP. 111.—Of Free Will. 


1. Is it in the power of man, with- 
outthe assistance of God, to do what 
is pleasing and acceptable to God? 
Art, X. 
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2. Is not divine assistance neces- 
sary, even to obtain the will, to do 
so?—Art, X. 

3. But when we have the will to 
do what is pleasing to God, is not 
the grace of God “ working with us, 
and thus helping our infirmities 1” 
Art. X.—Rom., viii. 26. 

4. Would it not be absurd to say, 
that the grace of God is working with 
us, ** if we ourselves had no share in 
the work 2?” 

5. Is it not, then, contrary, to our 
Tenth Article, to declare, that man 
has no share in the work of his own 
salvation ? 

6. Though the power which we 
possess is derived from God, yet 
when God has given us power, does 
it not rest with ourselves to exercise 
that power ? 

7. Does not St. Paul declare, that 
where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty ?—2 Cor, iti, 17. 

8. Though it is God who enables 
us both to will and to do, are we not 
required in Scripture to exert that 
ability, and to work out our salva- 
tion ?—Philip ii. 12. 

9. Is it not, then, contrary to say, 
that man has no share in the work 
of his salvation ? 

10. Are any advantages to be de- 
rived from the doctrine that God is 
the sole agent in the work of man’s 
salvation ? 

11. Is not the power of God 
equally manifested, whether he ope- 
rates on man immediately, as in a 
mere passive object, or whether he 
acts mediately through the agency 
of man himself, and by means which, 
as Creator of all things, he must 
have previously imparted ? 

12. Is it necessary, then, to deny 
the agency of man, m order to pro- 
mote the glory of God? 

13. Has not the doctrine, that 
man himself has no share in the werk 
of his own salvation, a tendency to 
make him indifferent in regard to 
his moral conduct ? 

14, Can a. doctrine, which .ren- 
ders men indifferent with respect. to 
their moral conduct, be a doctrine 
that comes from God? 
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~ CHAP. IV.—Of Justification. 


SECTION 1.—Of Justification in re- 
ference to everlasting Salvation. 


1, Does not the Church of Eng- 
land distinguish justification from 
everlasting salvation * ? 

2. Do not our Articles represent 
justification as preceding the per- 
formance of all our good works +? 

3. Does not therefore, our justifica- 
tion (as the term is used in our Ar. 
ticles) take place in this pvesent 
world {2 

4. Is not everlasting salvation the 
same as everlasting life or happiness 
in the world to come ? 

5. Is not then our justification 
the mere commencement of that of 
which in the general scheme of re- 
demption everlasting salvation is 
the end? 


SECTION 11.—Of Justification in re- 
ference to its Cause. 


1. Does not the Eleventh Article 
declare, that we are ‘‘ justified by 
faith only ?” 

2. Does not the expression faith 
only, derive additional strength from 
the negative expression in the same 
Article, and not for our own works ?” 

3. Does not, therefore, the 
Eleventh Article exclude good works 
from all share in the office of justifi- 
cation! or, can we so construe the 
term faith, in that Article, as to 
make it include good works ? 

4. Do not the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Articles further exclude them ; 
the one, by asserting that good works 
follow after justification ; the other 





* In the very first Howily, and in the 
very wording of that Homily, we find the 
expression, “ justification and everlasting 
salvation.” Ifthe disjunctive particle had 
been employed, the terms might have been 
considered as of similar import. But in 
sucha case it would be tautology to em- 
ploy the conjunctive particle. 

+ According to Art, XII, good works 
follow after justification ; and according 
to Art. XIII. we are even incapable of 
doing good works, before we are justified. 

¢ It is used also in the same sense by St. 
Paul, ' 
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by maintaining that they cannot pre- 
cede it? 

5. Can that which precedes an 
effect be reckoned among the causes 
of that effect ? r 

6. Can we, then, consistently with 
our Articles, reckon the perform- 
ance of good works among the causes 
of justification, whatever qualifying 
epithet be connected with the term 
cause @ 


SECTION III. 


Of Justification in reference to the 
Time when it takes place. 


1. When we are justified, are we 
not, in the words of the Eleventh 
Article, accounted righteous before 
God? 

2. When we are accounted righ- 
teous before God, and so accounted 
for the merit of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, are we not then 
admitted to the benefit of the Chris- 
tian covenant ?—Art, XI. 

3. Is not, therefore, our justifica- 
tion our admission to the Christian 
covenant ? 


CHAP. V. Of Everlasting Salvation. 

1. Though we are justified or ad- 
mitted into covenant with God, 
through the merits of Christ, if we 
have but faith in these merits, and 
though we are thus admitted even 
before our faith has produced good 
works, does not the performance of 
good works, when we are admitted 
into covenant, become thenceforth a 
bounden duty ? 

2. Do all men, who have been ad- 
mitted into covenant with God, per- 
form that bounden duty ? 

3. Does not, then, experience 
show, that faith, which had been suf- 
ficient for our admission to the Chris- 
tian covenant, is not always produc- 
tive of that fruit which is wanted in 
order to remain there 2 

4. Though the Twelfth Article 
declares, that good works spring out 
necessarily of a lively faith, are they 
a necessary consequence of faith in 
general ? 

5. Is there not a dead faith as 
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wellas a Jively faith? and does not 
St. James give the former appella- 
tion to the faith which remaineth un- 
productive of good works ? 

6. Though good works, then, are 
the natural fruits of faith, are they 
the necessary fruits of faith, or fruits 
which follow of necessity ? 

7. If our faith should not be pro- 
ductive of good works, will our ad- 
mission to the Christian covenant en- 
sure our arrival at the completion of 
it? In other words, will the justifi- 
cation which takes place in the pre- 
sent life, ensure our everlasting sal- 
vation or happiness in the life to 
come ? 

8. Does not the Sixteenth Article 
declare that we may depart from 
grace and fall into sin ? 

9. Does the same Article say 
more than that ‘‘ we may arise again 
and amend our lives?” and does it 
not thus imply that we may not arise 
again and amend our lives? 

10. Does it not then follow from 
the Sixteenth Article, that justifica- 
tion leads not of necessity to ever- 
lasting salvation ? 

11. Is not then the performance 
of good works, a condition of ever- 
lasting salvation though not of justi- 
fication, viz. as the term justification 
is used in St, Paul’s Epistles and in 
our Articles? St. James takes it in a 
different sense ; and therefore does 
not contradict St. Paul. 

12. Are conditions of salvation in- 
compatible with the doctrine, that 
salvation is the free gift of God? or 
must we not rather conclude from 
the very circumstance, that though, 
on the part of God, the gift is free, 
he may annex to the offer whatever 
conditions he may think proper to 
prescribe * ? 

13. Are not those conditions re- 
peatedly declared in Holy Scripture? 

14. Has not Christ himself de- 
clared that we are to be rewarded 





* The word used by St. Paul, clearly 
shows that it is the giver, not the recewver, 
who is free from obligation,—See Rom. vy. 
15, 16, 
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every man according to his works *, 
and that they only who have done 
good shall come to the resurrection 
of lifet ? 

15. Has not St. Paul also declar- 
ed that God will render to every man 
according to his deeds ?—Rom. ii. 6. 

16. Does not St. James ask the 
question—Can faith save us? And 
does he not himself answer the ques- 
tion, by saying that “faith, if it hath 
not works, is dead ?’—James ii. 
14. 17. 


CHAP, VI.—Of Predestination, 


1. Does not the Seventeenth Arti- 
cle enumerate various qualities as 
belonging to those persons who are 
predestined to everlasting life ? 

2. Is it not one of those qualities, 
that “ they walk religiously in good 
works ?” 

3. Is not, therefore, the walking 
religiously in good works, a criterion 
by which they who are predestined 
to eternal life may be distinguished 
from those who are not so predes- 
tined ? 

4. Does not our Saviour declare 
that we shall be known by ourworks, 
as a tree is known by its fruit ?— 
Matt. vii. 16—21; xii, 38—35. 
Luke vi, 43, 45. 

5. Does not St. Peter declare that 
we are elect according to the fore- 
knowledge of God, unto obedience ? 
1 Pet. i. 2. 

6. Is it not, therefore, a contradic- 
tion, both to Scripture and to the 
Seventeenth Article, to assert that 
the decrees of God are absolute ? or 
that election on the part of God has 
no reference to foreseen good con- 
duct on the part of man ? 

7. If we believe that, in respect 
to a future state, neither our good 
conduct can excite any reasonable 
hope, nor our bad ton: Es any rea- 
sonable fear, is there any thing be- 
yond the dread of temporal punish- 
ment to deter us from the commis- 
sion of crimes ? 





* Matt. xvi. 27, 
t John vy, 29, 
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8. Is not the law of God (which, 
when rightly understood, affords us 


an additional sanction to the law of 


man) so perverted by such a belief, 
as to become the means of counter- 
acting the law of man ? 

9. Is not such a belief injurious 
also to the individual, as well as to 
society, by exciting ungrounded 
hopes in the confident hypocrite, and 
driving modest virtue to despair. 

10. Though the Creator is not ac- 
countable to the creature, and his 
will alone determines who shall be 
elected to eternal life, is it credible 
that a Being of infinite wisdom, jus- 
tice, and goodness, should elect on 
any other principles than sacl as 
are consistent with those attributes ? 

11. And does not absolute or in- 
discriminate election annul the dis- 
tinctions of good and evil, of virtue 
and vice ? 

12. Is, therefore, such clection 
possible on the part of a Being who 
is infinitely wise, just, and good? 


CHAP, VII. 
Of Regeneration, or the New Birth. 


1. Is not our new birth distinguish- 
ed from our first, or natural birth, 
by being a spiritual birth? 

2. Are we not spiritually born 
when we enter into covenant with 
God? 

3. Do we not enter into covenant 
with God, through Christ, at our 
baptism ? 

4. When the outward sign is duly 
accompanied with the inward grace, 
are we not then born (in the words 
of our Saviour, Johniii. 5.) ‘* of water 
and the Spirit?” 

5. Does not our baptismal service 
accordingly declare that we are re- 
generated at our baptism ? 
~ 6. Does it make any exception or 
reservation on that head ? 

7. Is not our new or spiritual 
birth, as well as our first or natural 
birth, an event which happens only 
once in our lives? 

8. If, then, we believe in the doc- 
trine of our Church, that the new 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 24. 
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birth takes place at baptism, can we 
believe that they who have been 


baptized according to the rites of 


our Church will be regenerated at 
any other period ? 


CHAP. viit.—Of Renovation. 

1. Though at our baptism we be- 
came regenerate, and were wade the 
children “ of God hy adoption aud 
»? does not the infirmity of our 
nature still require that we should 
daily be renewed by the same Spirit? 
See the Collect for Christmas Day. 

2. Does the assistance which we 
thus receive from the Holy Spirit 
display itself by sensible impulses, 
or do we discover this assistance 
only from the effects which it pro- 
duces? 

3. Does not St. Paul describe the 
fruits of the Holy Spirit? And do 
not those fruits consist in goodness 
and righteousness and truth ?—Eph. 
v. 9. 

4. If we wish, then, to know whe- 
ther we are assisted by the Holy 
Spirit, must we not examine whether 
we have attained to goodness and 
righteousness and truth ? 

5. And if we have not these fruits 
of the Spirit, is it not presumptuous 
to imagine that the Spirit dwelleth 
in us ¢ 

6. Do not even the best of men re- 
quire, during the whole course of 
their lives, the aid of the Holy Spirit 
to secure them from the danger of 
sin? 

7. Is it not then presumptuous to 
suppose that, at any period of our 
lives, we can have become either so 
perfect or so secure as to have no 
longer need of renovation ? 


grace, 


CHAP, 1x.—Of the Holy Trinity. 


See the Articles I.—V.; and the 
Church Catechism. 

1. Are not there Three Persons in 
the Holy Trinity, equal in power, 
though different in othce? 

2. What is the othce of God the 
Father ? 

3. What is the office of God the 
Son? 
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4. What is the office of God the 
Holy Ghost? 





Dissertation on the Laws of Di- 
vorce according to the Sacred 
Scriptures. 


SECTION I, 


THE judgment and sentence of our 
Lord on the question of divorce 
occurs in the following texts of the 
New Testament, concerning which 
it must be our first concern to treat. 

Matt. v. 32. ‘“ But I say unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his 
wite (saving for the cause of forni- 
cation ) causeth her to commit adul- 
tery: and whosoever shall marry 
her that is divorced committeth 
adultery.” 

Matt. xix. 9. “* And I say unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his 
wife (except it be for fornication ) 
and shall marry another committeth 
adultery ; and whoso marrieth her 
which is put away doth commit 
adultery.” 

Both these texts contain the ex- 
ception, “ save for the cause of for- 
nication.” The two next do not. 

Mark x.11, 12. ‘* And he saith 
unto then), whosoever shall put away 
his wife and marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery against her: and if 
a woman shall put away her hus- 
band, and be married to another, 
she committeth adultery :” where it 
is to be remarked, that if the ex- 
ception be implied, as we shall find 
cause to believe, the same right of 
putting away is given to the woman, 
as to the man. 

Luke xvi. 18. ‘“* Whosoever put- 
teth away his wife, and marrieth 
another, committeth adultery; and 
whosoever marrieth ber that is put 
away, committeth adultery.” 

Concerning these passages it is 
first to be observed that Matt. v, 32. 
stands apart from the three follow- 
ing, and belongs to our Lord’s dis- 
course from the Mount; but Matt. 
xix, 9, Mark x, 33, 12, and Luke 
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xvi. 18. report the same sentence as 
it was delivered at the same time, 
and on the same occasion during our 
Saviour's ministry. In proof of this, 
which is a material circumstance, 
we read Matt, xix. in the beginning 
of the chapter, that ‘ when Jesus 
had finished these sayings, he de- 
parted from Galilee, aud came into 
the coasts of Judea beyond Jordan,” 
Conformably to which in the begin- 
ning of Mark x. it is said, “ he 
arose from thence, and cometh from 
the coasts of Judea by the further 
side of Jordan :” and in both the 
Evangelists it is said that the multi- 
tude came unto him, and the dis- 
course between him and the Phari- 
sees passed manifestly at the same 
place, and before the same com- 
pany, ouly with some variety in the 
relation, as is usual. This being the 
case, the exception which occurs in 
Matt, xix. and which is omitted in 
Mark x. and Luke xvi. must be 
taken into the latter places, accord- 
ing to the common rule in parallel 
testimonies, that the fuller and more 
comprehensive passages shall sup- 
ply those which are less explicit : 
and then from the whole testimony 
of, our Lord it will follow unde- 
niably that he allowed divorce upon 
the cause of adultery, regarding that 
crime as a dissolution of the mar- 
riage contract: and that according 
to that sentence in the common ac- 
ceptation of those to whom he spake, 
and in all equity and reason, the 
parties so divorced become free. 

Whether some restraints may not 
be laid upon the guilty parties in 
adulterous connections in order to 
prevent them from benefiting by 
their own crime, as well as to re- 
move One motive for it, or in the 
way of punishment, is another ques- 
tion with which these texts are not 
concerned. 

The first objection which we meet 
to that conclusion which has here 
been said to follow from the. testi- 
mony of our Lord, is made by those 
who contend that our Lord in the 
word of exception in the former 
passages addressed the Jews only, 
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and intended what he said for their 
direction; and that in St. Mark, 
where he is said to have spoken to 
his disciples, it is omitted. 

But this interpretation is destitute 
of force, because in Matt. xix. 
Christ evidently addresses his disci- 
ples also, since they make the reply 
upon it. Nor is it true that in 
Mark x. the exception is omitted 
only when Christ spake to his disci- 
ples; for it is omitted also in the 
former part of the chapter where 
our Lord is thought to address the 
Pharisees alone, as well as in his 
auswer afterwards when his disci- 
ples question him again upon the 
matter. If this be not sufficient to 
overthrow that evasive interpreta- 
tion, let it further be observed that 
in Matt. v. 32. which stands apart 
from the other testimonies, the ex- 
ception is delivered, nor can it be 
asserted with any shew of reason, 
that our Lord’s discourse upon the 
moral law at that time was a partial 
comment intended only for the Jews. 

If indeed we suppose that the 
exception which our Lord made in 
either place, was intended only for 
the Jews, we must bring ourselves 
to think that Christ not only made 
a new law for the Jews, but a new 
judicial law; which is a very harsh 
conceit. It does not appear that 
our Redeemer ever gave any new 
law to the Jews, or laid down any 
maxims exclusively for them. It is 
true that he often commented upon 
the Jewish law; but it was either to 
vindicate it from false glosses, or to 
establish it upon the ground of na- 
tural reason, or with relation to the 
first design of God, to which, as 
in the case before us, he frequently 
reduced it; and therefore all rules 
and maxims which were so cleared 
and vindicated, were of general im- 
portance and perpetual obligation. 
This will serve in part for a removal 
of the next objection made by 
others, who without asserting that 
distribution of the subject of our 
Lord’s discourse, as if part of it 
were intended for the Jews, and 
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part for the disciples, contend more 
generally that our Lord does not lay 
down any precept of his own in 
those places, because he comments 
there upon the Jewish law; from 
which supposition they infer that his 
sentence does not bind upon his fol- 
lowers as a rule designed for every 
age. But neither has this inter- 
pretation any force at all, though 
the ground of it be partly true. We 
need not then reply, as some do, 
that our Lord’s words ‘* but I say 
unto you” contradict the foregoing 
notion, and declare the precept to 
be in a peculiar sense his own; we 
need not resort to this answer; for 
neither is it true that our Lord by 
that introduction intended to oppose 
his word to that of Moses. The 
truth is, that although our Lord 
may so far be said to comment upon 
what was peculiar to the Jews, treat- 
ing as he doth of the indulgence 
which was granted to them, shew- 
ing the reason for it, and reproving 
some abuses of it; yet it is evident 
that he goes much further. He 
argues the whole question upon the 
first foundation of God's ordi- 
nance, ‘* From the beginning (saith 
he) it was not so.”’ He goes back 
to the first institution of the mar- 
riage tye, and therefore what lie 
delivers is to all intents fully and 
effectually his decision on a point of 
general obligation. The peculiar 
circumstances of Jewish law had 
not been at allin question: nor does 
it make any difference as to the 
force and obligation of the sentence 
which he passed, whether he thereby 
tixed the sense of an universal law 
grounded upon God's original insti- 
tution, or delivered a new precept ; 
for in both cases he determines the 
true’ measure of obedience. Our 
Lord, then, was commenting upon a 
law which the Jews had in common 
with all men, though with some in- 
dulgence and peculiarity in their 
case, to which also he adverted; 
but the law itself was general, de- 
rived from common principles, aud 
grounded on the Will of God de- 
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clared from the beginning. Christ 
reduced the question to this source, 
and defined exactly what was proper 
and essential to the subject. Thus, 
though he did not give a new pre- 
cept, yet he fixed for ever the rule 
of practice in this point, and pre- 
scribed its measures under the sane- 
tion of his own word. That he spake 
to all, is further evident, because 
the exception of divorce for the 
crime of adultery was not proper or 
peculiar to the law by Moses.— 
Death, and not divorce, was the 
punishment of adultery by the Jew- 
ish law; and therefore it is manifest, 
without meddling with their punish- 
ments, which perhaps at the time 
when our Lord spake could not be 
enforced, that our Lord declared in 
general terms that adultery was that 
breach of the nuptial contract, and 
of the whole obligation of the mar- 
riage vow, which furnished a just 
cause for divorce. 

If the Jews were defeated of the 
former modes of punishment at that 
tine, having lost the power of in- 
flicting death upon offenders, it 
might be very needful for them to 
know that this remedy lay open to 
them, as well as to all men in all 
ages under like circumstances, for 
whose sake also our Lord’s decision 
is recorded. ‘Thus in few words, in 
answer to those who contend that 
our Lord only commented upon the 
Jewish law, it must be replied that 
this may be very true, and yet that 
it will not prove in the least that he 
did not define the j 
general rule, in which case his judg- 
ment also would be generally bind- 
ing; because when he commented 
upon the Jewish law, it was in a 
matter which upon 
God's first ordinance, in which the 
bond of universal obligation cannot 
be denied. This is evident, since 
he refers distinctly to that original 
institution. Thus also in the case 
of the Sabbath, our Lord sometimes 
treats of a law in which the Jews 
were particularly concerned, and 
about which they had a special rule 
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grounded upon some circumstances 
which were peculiar to them; but 
our Lord, in commenting on that 
great commandment, refers also to 
God’s first institution, and reduces 
it to that standard when he pre- 
scribes the general measures of obe- 
dience. 

Having touched these points, we 
may pursue the first remark laid 
down in this discourse, and agree 
with Dr. Hammond, and other com- 
mentators, on the texts produced, 
that the several passages, Matt. v. 
excepted, relate to one and the same 
transaction, and deliver the same 
sentence of our Lord. The less ex- 
plicit passage must therefore be 
supplied from that which is more 
full. In these places then, Matt. 
xix. 9. Mark x. 11, 12. and Luke 
xvi. 8. the exception concerning 
adultery is either expressed or im- 
plied, and the controversy will turn 
next upon two points, which may 
now be stated. 

It may be disputed, since our 
Lord only intimates that a man may 
put away his wife for the cause of 
adultery, but does not say that he 
may marry again during her life, 
whether it will follow that this li- 
berty is lawful, and was intended to 
be left without restraint ? 

It will then remain to be debated 
how the latter portion of the text, 
** he that marrieth her that is put 
away, committeth adultery,” is to be 
understood. ‘ 

With regard first to the liberty of 
marrying again, the ground and rea- 
sons of our Lord's whole sentence 
and determination prove evidently 
that the liberty remains. He infers 
the fitness of divorce upon a breach 
of the marriage contract, from the 
nature of that contract, and where 
that tye is broken by adultery, and 
made void thereupon, the parties 
must remain at liberty. The essence 
of the marriage bond consists in that 
interest in each other, which is ex- 
pressed both in their mutual vow, 
and in their becoming one. This 
interest and union are as clearly 
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said to be transferred in the case of 
adultery, according to the judgment 
of St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 16. “ Know 
ye not that he which is joined to an 
harlet is one body ;” where he also 
looks back to the prime ordinance 
of God concerning married persons, 
and to the declaration that “ the 
two shall be one flesh.”’ The unity, 
therefore, which is by marriage, 
being broken, the bond is broken, 
and. may be utterly made void. It 
matters little to raise a question here 
whether the matrimonial bond be so 
dissolved by the mere crime, before 
the solemn dissolution shall be le- 
gally obtamed. It has indeed been 
disputed whether it can be consist- 
ent with good morals to dissemble 
or put up with the wrong; but it 
cannot be doubted that the tye is 
broken in such cases, and that it 
may be publicly declared void. 

We may pass on to remark, that 
the mutual obligation cannot be 
thought to continue, where the ends 
and benefits of the relation, accord- 
ing to the divine ordinance, and the 
nature of the union, are defeated by 
the wilful act of the offender.— 
Here too we may again remark, that 
the natural and perpetual reason of 
the thing, and the terms of God’s 
own institution, sufficiently demon- 
strate that the case excepled can- 
not be limited to the Jewish nation, 
in that distinct capacity under which 
they formerly existed. The refer- 
ence to the Jews may serve to shew 
to what extent the sentence of 
divorce allowed by our Lord will 
reach; for the Jews never doubted 
of the liberty to marry after sentence 
of divorce; and therefore if our Lord 
be thought to decide the matter with 
any view at all to the received usage 
of his.own time during his ministry, 
it is plam that the liberty to marry 
is implied, and his silence on the 
point where it was certainly under- 
stood in one way, becomes more 
than a negative argument in faveur 
of that liberty. 

Our Lord, in ascending to the 
fivst institution of marriage, and 
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then allowing divorce for one cause, 
renders it evident that he judged 
the bond of marriage to be broken 


in that case. Why should he argue 
the sacredness of marriage from 
God’s own ordinance, when he was 
admitting an exception to its obli- 
gation, unless at the same time he 
designed to prove that the exception 
was allowed, because the bond itself 
was violated and destroyed by that 
crime? Christ would never have em- 
ployed those arguments drawn from 
the prune ordinance of marriage, 
and then have allowed divorce, if 
the sacredness of marriage, ‘as some 
contend, render it indissoluble, save 
only by indulgence to the Jews. 
But we remarked before, that it is 
not reasonable to maintain the bind- 
ing force of that tye, the advantages 
of which are frustrated by the crime 
of the guilty party. Nor will the 
objection avail here, that the bond 
of marriage is allowed to hold good 
against providential disabilities sub- 
sequent to marriage, by disease, or 
barrenness, or Otherwise, The en- 
gagement in these cases is not de- 
stroyed by such inevitable inflic- 
tions; on the contrary, the parties 
stipulate from the first not to sepa- 
rate for misfortune, or for accidental 
inconveniences, which are not the 
results of crime. We may therefore 
well conclude, whatever notions have 
been taken up since marriage was 
erroneously advanced into the num- 
ber of the sacraments, to the proper 
definition of which it does not an- 
swer, that it is against all reason, 
and without any warrant of Scrip- 
ture, to keep the imnocent party 
bound to the restraining power of 
that contract, the ends and advan- 
tages of which are caneelled by the 
trespass of another, 

We now come to enquire how 
those words are to be understood 
which say, ‘‘ that whoso marrieth 
her that is put away committeth 
adultery.’’ Is it not reasonable then 
to suppose, that our Lord having 
contemplated the case where a man 
putteth away his wife without cause 
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of adultery, and having shewn what 
his offence will thereby be, that he 
goes on to declare what shall happen 
in the same case with respect to the 
woman also, if another take her to 
wife, the bond of marriage not hav- 
ing been properly dissolved ? Or are 
we, as some have contended, to un- 
derstand our Lord as proposing a 
pew matter in the latter clause, and 
without reference either to sufficient 
or insuflicient causes of divorce, to 
say, that “ whosoever marrieth a 
woman that is put away, committeth 
adultery ?” 

If we take the first construction, 
the whole sentence has a clear con- 
nection, and the sense is supplied 
by one word, which appears to fall 
in so naturally with the context, 
and with the main scope of our 
Lord’s determination, that it can 
scarcely be refused. The passage 
then will run thus: I say unto 
you, whosoever shall put away his 
wife, except it be for the cause of 
fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery; and whoso 
marrieth her that is (so) put away, 
doth commit adultery.” If we take 
the other interpretation, the passage 
must be supplied thus: “I say 
unto you, whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for the cause 
of fornication, and shall marry ano- 
ther, committeth adultery; and 
whoso marrieth her that is put away 
(for any cause) doth commit adul- 
tery.” The passage certainly will 
admit of being paraphrased in either 
way; but without contending that 
according to the former method of 
construction the sense is much more 
easy and connected, (the whole case 
of the man and woman im one in- 
stance, namely, that of undue di- 
vorce, being thereby fully stated,) 
we may pass on to prove that the 
latter interpretation cannot be the 
true one, since it involves in it a 
contradiction. It appears then to 


be impossible that our Lord could 
mean that whosoever marrieth her 
that is put away for any cause, com- 
since he had just 


mitteth adultery, 
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admitted that the bond of marriage 
might be broken by adultery, and 
so come to be dissolved. Accord. 
ingly where divorce takes place for 
that crime which involves the breach 
of the matrimonial contract, and is 
followed by its legal dissolution, it 
is impossible that either party should 
commit adultery against the other 
by a subsequent marriage, unless 
they can offend against a tie which 
has been cancelled. Take it thus, 
there can be no adultery where there 
is no matrimonial obligation: there 
is no matrimoniai obligation between 
parties justly and lawfully divorced : 
it follows that there can be no adul- 
tery with reference to the former tie 
by a marriage with her that is pro- 
perly divorced. The only objection 
that can be apprehended, must be 
made to the minor proposition, that 
there is no matrimomal obligation 
between parties rightfully divorced. 
Some appear to think that there is, 
and the canonical device of divorce 
amcnsé et thoro seems to be ground- 
ed upon that conceit; for the refu- 
tation of which the former argu- 
ments advanced ir this discourse 
may be sufficient. They who: pre- 
tend further, that our Lord might 
not mean to extend the same right 
to the woman that he does to the 
man, either of claiming divorce upon 
sufficient cause, or of exercising 
freedom in a second marriage upon 
such release, should produce good 
reasons for what they say, but cer- 
tainly they will not find them in any 
of the passages of Scripture which 
have been considered. 

There is another text which should 
not be passed over. St. Paul says, 
‘¢ but unto the married I command, 
yet not I but the Lord, let not the 
wife depart from the husband: but, 
and if she depart, let her remain un- 
married, or be. reconciled to her 
husband; and let not the husband 
put away his wife.” In this place 
also the separation for an insufli- 
cient cause is implied ; and then the 
same interpretation which has been 
given of the former texts will apply 
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to this. That the case of an insuf- 
ficient cause only is implied is ma- 
nifest, not only from the nature of 
the matrimonial contract, but be- 
cause the Apostle expressly refers 
to our Lord’s determination, who 
excepts adultery and allows divorce 
upon it. This passage of St, Paul 
is peculiar; it refers to those un- 
equal matches which were con- 
tracted between believers and those 
whe were not converted, in which 
case his advice was against separa. 
tion: and he goes on to speak of 
cases of desertion, and more espe- 
cially of cases where the wife, be- 
ing a Christian, is deserted by an 
unbelieving husband. In treating of 
this, point. the Apostle determines 
that under such circumstances the 
wife is not bound, but becomes free 
after such desertion, in which she is 
left without the power of remedy: 
1 Cor. vii. 15. “ if the unbelieving 
depart, let him depart; a brother or 
a sister is not under bondage in such 
cases.” And this is reconciled to our 
Lord's judgment, (which restrains 
the dissolution of the marriage. tie 
to the case of adultery,) by the 
disparity of the instances regarded ; 
our Lord treating of vouluntary di- 
voree between parties bound by the 
same law, and having the same re- 
medy, aud the Apostle treating of 
desertion which brings an involun- 
tary dissolution on the bond of mar- 
riage, with respect to the party who 
is left, and who remains without the 
power of remedy against one who 
does not acknowledge the same law, 
and who, according to the vices 
practised commonly by unbelievers 
in that age, not only assumed his 
liberty, but probably formed new 
connections, and so broke the mar- 
rirge tie in our Lord’s sense also. 
Having stated what seems neces- 
sary with relation to the testimonies 
of Scripture in this point, it appears, 
if the interpretation of them stand 
good in favour of divorce and disso- 
lution of the bond of marriage for 
adultery, that both parties remain 
free; and even the guilty party is 
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incapable, from thenceforth, of of- 
fending against an engagement which 
is utterly dissolved. It will follow, 
too, that no human law can be com- 
petent to deprive the innocent party 
of the benefit and remedy which lie 
open to him by the law of God and 
the perpetual rule of equity, more 
especially when such restraint would 
impose an obligation which, in many 
cases, cannot be endured without 
the risk of moral detriment. Jn 
such case a man may be compelled 
to submit to civil penalties, but he 
cannot be bound by any tie of con- 
science, The same reasoning will 
apply as in the case of forced celi- 
bacy, which no human law, whether 
imposed by the civil or the spiritual 
ruler, can fasten on the conscience ; 
because it is against the law of God, 
and the privileges of his covenant, 
as well as the perpetual ground of 
equity, and because, in many cases, 
it would bind to sin. But it will not 
follow, from any thing which has 
been here offered, that there may 
not be sufficient reason to suppose 
that our Lord did not intend to 
give liberty to the guilty party to 
contract a new connection with the 
partner of the crime; for this, also, 
seems to be against the perpetual 
ground of equity, which cannot be 
thought to suffer guilty persons to 
profit by their own crime. If we 
may not frame any presumption or 
conjecture concerning what might 
be our Lord’s. intention in this re- 
spect, yet it appears to be both 
politic and just that such marriages 
should be restrained. Many strong 
reasons plead for such restraint. 
An encouragement is held out, by 
the contrary practice, to deliberate 
schemes of adultery and divorce ; 
not to mention the disgusting incon- 
sistency of admitting persons par- 
taking in the same crime to the 
privileges of a sacred union, founded 
in the shameful dissolution of a 
former tie. If the restraint alluded 
to were imposed, there would still be 
left a remedy for that inability, which 
might be pleaded, for submitting to 
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the ties of continence for the time 
to come. ‘The liberty would remain 
for the separated parties to marry 
with any but the partner of the 
erime. Nor does it seem that a 
restraint upon the guilty party, for- 
bidding him to marry with the 
partner in offence, if it were enacted 
in the way of punishment, could be 
accounted too severe, though it may 
be open to inconvenience and ob- 
jection, since, for many ages, . both 
by the divine law and among the 
heathen, the crime of adultery was 
punished by an ignominious death. 
SECTION Il. 
THE opinions of divines, both an- 
tient and modern, have been very 
various on the subject treated in the 
former part of this discourse. It is 
easy indeed to understand the bias 
which prevails in writers of the Ro- 
mish Church; but from very early 
ages there was much difference of 
opinion in the matter. It is observ- 
able, indeed, that upon no subjects 
do we meet with earlier departures 
from the plain integrity of Scrip- 
ture than where celibacy or mar- 
riage are concerned. They, how- 
ever, who take the opposite side to 
that which is preferred in the fore- 
going remarks as resulting from the 
exception so distinctly made in both 
places of St. Matthew, and from 
the nature of the marriage union, as 
well as of the crime by which it is 
dissolved, support their opinion by 
precarious reasons, and at best by 
pleas of charity, which may fail in 
many cases; whereas if their judg- 
ment should obtain, the breach of 
charity would be as liable to happen 
in another manner, and the incon- 
venience to the unoffending party 
would be greater, and indeed into- 
lerable. But if the more obvious 
and natural construction of the texts 
of Scripture before cited be main- 
tained, and the lawfulness of divorce 
in the cases specified, as well as the 
subsequent freedom of the parties 
be admitted, the exercise of cha- 
rity in reconciliations on sincere re- 
pentance might still be left open to 
discretion, without precluding the 
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liberty so needful where there shall 
be no place for charitable pleas, or 
where such efforts fo reclaim. the 
guilty shall not meet with success. 

The first difference in sentiment 
among antient writers appears con- 
cerning the propriety of retaining 
an adulterous partner. Some canons 
prohibit this in the Clergy. Con- 
cil. Neocesar. Can. 8 The 65th 
canon of the Council of Eliberis 
says, “ si cujus Clerici uxor fuerit 
imechata, et scierit eam Maritus 
suus mechari, et non statim eam 
projecerit, nec in fine aecipiat com- 
munionem ; ue ab his qui exemplun 
bone conversatidnis esse debent, 
ab eis videantur scelerum magiste 
ria procedere.” The Clementine 
Constitutions say “‘ qui vitiatam re- 
tinet, legem nature transgreditur ; 
qui adulteram retinet, insipiens est, 
et improbus.” St. Austin on the 
other hand; and many others, plead 
for retaining the adulterous party. 
Augus. de Adulterin, Conjug. lib. 2. 
passim *, where he intimates also, 
that the Scriptures forbid both man 
and woman to marry again even 
after lawful divorce, but states this 
as a thing so doubtful, that he dares 
not account the breach of it to be 
a crime. “ Quisquis uxorem in 
adulterio deprensam dimiserit, et 
aliam duxerit, non videtur equandus 
eis qui exceptd caus4 adulterii di- 
mittunt et ducunt. Et in ipsis di- 
vinis sententiis ita obscurum est 
utrum et iste cui quidem sine dubio 
adulteram licet dimittere, adulter 
tamen habeatur si alteram duxerit, 
ut quantum existimo, venialiter ibi 
quisque fallatur.” Augus. de fide 
et Oper. cap. 19. The Council of 
Arles appears to follow this opinion, 
Concil. Arelat. can. 10. not making 
it a crime, but dissuading from the 
practice. “* Placuit ut in quantum 
potest consilium eis detur ne yiven- 
tibus uxoribus licet adulteris, alias 
accipiant.” 

The Author of the Commentaries, 
under the name of St. Ambrose, 





* Dr. Whitby says that St, Austin re- 
tracted this opinion. 
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1620.] On the Divorce Laws 
makes a difference between the man 
and the woman, “ non permittitur 
mulieri ut nubat si virum suum 
causa fornicationis dimiserit. Viro 
licet ducere uxorem, si uxorem di- 
miserit peccantem,” for which he 
gives no better reason than ‘‘ non 
ita Constringitur vir sicut mulier, 
caput enim mulieris vir est.” But 
Epiphanius plainly says, that the 
liberty remains to both, though he 
regard the second marriage as a 
mark of infirmity. ‘ *O ds un dvm- 
Og ty pose apnscOnvas TéiAsuTncacn, 
svixey Tiv@-» wpoPacews mogverac, 1 [A0b~ 
MMA, N KAKNG GETING YWPITUB yerouere, 
cuvaPberra Jevrege yuvaint, n yurn dev- 
Tigw @rder, wx asTixTas 0 Su® rAsyO, 
ude aro aunAsoiag XS TNS Guns a2moxn=- 
puTlea, adre diaBasaler da To acberes,” 
Epiphan. Heres. 59. 

Origen declares that many did so 
marry, and were tolerated in it, but 
thinks it contrary to Scripture. 
“ Scio enim quosdam qui prasunt 
Ecclesiis contra scripturam per- 
misisse aliqdam nubere viro priori vi- 
venti:” but the Scripture he alludes 
to is 1 Cor. vii. 39. which is rightly 
determined by Grotius not to relate 
to this matter: “‘ ad divortiorum 
questionem “non pertinet cum nihil 
aliud ibi probare instituerit Paulus, 
quam ultra mortem mariti congugale 
vinculum non extendi, ac proinde 
secundas nuptias non recté dam- 
nari.” The Councils of Elib. and 
Miley. do however put those to pe- 
nance who marry after divorce, 
Concil Elib. can. 9. Concil, Milev, 
can. 17. 

The Greek Church with St. 
Chrysostom hold the contrary to 
those canons, and so have the laws 
of diverse states, such also was the 
judgment of our own realm after the 
Reformation, until Archbishop Ban- 
croft upon conference agreed other- 
wise * upon what arguments does 
not appear. 

But to note now some of the 
weak and imconsistent arguments 








* Vide 3 Salk. Rep, 138. 
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adduced; we find the Commentaries 
in St. Ambrose’s works speak thus, 
** si omne conjugium a Deo est, 
omne conjugium non licet solvi,” 
without a word of our Lord’s excep- 
tion, “ noli ergo uxorem dimittere, 
ne Deum tua copule diffitearis au- 
torem.” Yet he goes on only to 
speak of divorce for insufficient 
causes: ‘* dimittis ergo uxorem 
quasi jure, sine crimine ; et putas id 
tibi licere, quia lex humana non pro- 
hibet; sed divina prohibet.” Am- 
bros, lib. 8. Evan. Luc, cap. 16. 
This confusion in his judgment leads 
to much inconsistency in his account 
of 1 Cor. vii, “ quod si infidelis 
discedit, discedat ; simul idem Apos- 
tolus negavit legis esse divine ut 
conjugium qualecunque solvatur ; 
nec ipse precipit, nec dedit de- 
serendi auctoritatem, sed culpam 
abstulit destituto,” whereas the 
Apostle determines positively that 
“ a brother or a sister is not under 
bondage in such cases.” 

St. Jerome in Matt. cap. xix. says, 
* sola fornicatio est quz uxoris 
vincat affectum, uno cum illa unam 
earnem in aliam diviserit: et si for- 
nicationi separaverit marito, non 
debet teneri, ne virum quoque sub 
maledicto faciat, dicente scripturd 
qui adulteram tenet stultus et im- 
pius est.” Prov, xviii. secund, vers. 
Sept. But he spoils all by what 
follows, and yet for very weak rea- 
sons: ‘* et quia poterat accidere, ut 
aliquis calumniam faceret innocenti, 
et ob secundam copulam nuptiarum 
veteri crimen impingeret, sic priorem 
dimittere jubetur uxorem, ut secun- 
dam primA vivente non habeat. Quid 
enim dici tale est: si non propter 
libidinem, sed propter injuriam di- 
mittis uxorem, quare expertus infe- 
lices priores nuptias novarum te 
immittis periculo! Nec non quia 
poterit evenire ut juxta eandem le- 
gem uxor quoque marito daret repu- 
dium, eadem cautela precipitur viro, 
quod si talem duxerit sub adulterii 
est crimine,” all which is very 
strangely concluded, the crime of 
adultery being imputed only because 
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@ marriage in such circumstances 
may be open to some inconvenient 
suspicions. 

But if there be found uncertainty 
and inconsistency in these ancient 
writers, there is no less fluctuation 
in the opinions of Grotius, who goes 
over much of this ground. He ad- 
verts to the case brought by Justin 
Martyr, who, as he says, ‘ aposto- 
licis temporibus proximis, in ora- 
tione ad senatum Romanum laudat 
feminam Christianam que usa Ro- 
manz legis beneficio, marito ultra 
fas libitinanti repudium misit, et ab 
e0 divortit ; ows jon 2oivar® tw» adinn- 
poollwy nos actPnucler veritas. Sed ad- 

tur, fecisse hoc illam postquam diu 
monendo precandoque nihil eum pro- 
fecerat. Viri autem scortantis uxo. 
rem eam ob causam discedere a 
matrimonio non potuisse observa- 
tam perpetuo inter Christianos no- 
tant Greci ad can, Apost. 48. 
et Basilius respons. 9. Idemque 
in occidente observatum apparet ex 
Eliberino Can. 9. Feremina fidelis 

uz adulterum maritum reliquerit 
fidelem, et alterum ducit, prohibeatur 
ne ducat; si duxerit non prius ac- 
cipiat communionem nisi quem re- 
liquerit prius de seculo exierit.” 
Our Lord seems not to have made 
this difference, Mark x. where he 
speaks of the woman putting away 
her husband for a just cause, as he 
does before of the husband putting 
away.his wife * ; and it is in vain to 
say, as some of the Romish commen- 
tators do, that if our Lerd had in- 
tended to give the liberty of second 
magriage in such cases he would have 
specified it. ‘Lhus Clarius says on 
Matt. xix. 9. ** quod si voluisset me- 
rito aliquid indulgere, declaravisset 
omning, neque rem tant? momenti ita 
frigide preeteriisset.” -But this is 
easily and much more forcibly to be 
retorted, for if our Lord bad in- 
tended to deny the liberty contended 


for, there was. much more reason for 





* The same liberty is maintained in 
several places of St. Austin. Augus, de 
adulterinio conjugiis, It, Ue bono conju- 


gati, Cap. 7, 
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him to’ do it im specific words ; be- 


cause, if he were silent, his whole 
determination in the former words 
would be sure to be understood 
aceording to the known usage of 
those to whom he addressed them, 
who never dreamed of any such 
restraint after legal divorce. This 
is a sufficient answer to Clarius, 
without a word of the main reason 
which respects the dissolution of the 
tie, and the liberty which arises 
thereupon, 

Grotius goes on to speak in fa- 
vour of retaining the adulterous 
party in hope of repentance. ‘* Esto 
enim delinquerit conjux in conju- 
gem. Debet esse penitentiz, debet 
et venie locus. Iracundia, et wul- 
tionis eupiditas abesse debent. Quid 
igitur obstat quominus in matri- 
monio retineatar ea quam serio 
facti penitet, nist pudicitia sit mm- 
minuta,. Quo tamen ipso casu, 
multi Christianorum ab altera ma- 
trimonio abstinebant; quod ipsum 
ita probare videtur Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, ut tamen non exigat quasi 
nécessarium. Sed et serius con- 
ciliis, Eliberino, et Aurelianensi, et 
Arelatensi, primd deeretum est id 
licere quod nunc queque Greci ob- 
servant.” Vide Chrysostorum Ora- 
tione altera de his qui cam Judzeis 
Grotius 
also says, “‘ Quidam etiam, ut Her- 
mas, putabant mulierem post unum 
delictum, vera penitentid tactum, 
recipi iterum debere; atque ob eam 
spem ab altero matrimonio | absti- 
nendum. Quam sententiam ex bo- 
nitate peculiari magis ortam quam 
ex communi receptaque lege tam ex 
aliis, tum ex Tertulliano apparet, 
qui non uno loco ostendit solitos 
suo tempore ad matrimonium ‘alte- 
rum admitti qui ob adulterium ux- 
orem dimiserit.”. There is a pas- 
sage to this effect, lib. quar. adver. 
Marcion. where he says, “ illicité 
dimissam, pro dimiss4 dacens, ‘adul- 
ter est; manet enim matrimonium 
quod non rite diremptum est; ma- 
nente matrimonio nubere adalte- 
rium est:” all which goes after the 
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right clew.of sufficient or insufficient 
causes of divorce, and seems plainly 
enough to recognize the freedom of 
second, marriage in the former case, 
restraining the crime in new engage- 
ments to the latter. Gretius also, 
im the beginning of his remarks 
upon Matt. v. 32. says, very justly, 
“et hee causa videri potest. cur 
Marcus x. 11. et Paulus 1 Cor. vii. 
1M. hoc Christi preceptum comme- 
morantes, verbis utantur gene- 
ralibus, nulla exceptione apposita ; 
nunizum quia tales exceptiones ex 
naturali zquitate venientes tacite 
insunt legibus, quantumvis gene- 
raliter pronuntiatis.” Yet this same 
writer argues afterwards throughout 
upon other grounds; never placing 
the full stress upon our Lord’s ex- 
ception as it stauds in Matt. v. and 
Matt. xix. or upon his ewn reason 
alleged above for its omission in 
other places. 

Grotius seems also to think that 
the clause, ‘‘ whoso marrieth her 
that is put away, committeth adul- 
tery,” must be taken without re- 
ference to sufficient or insutlicient 
causes, at least, until all means 
have been tried to reconcile the 
parties; citing, to this purpose, 
1. Gor. vii. 11. “ but, and it she 
depart, let ber remain unmarried, 
or be reconciled to her husband ; 
aud let not the husband put away 
his wife.” Yet this place, as he 
himself determines elsewhere, does 
not concern the case of persons 
properly divorced for a breach of 
the marriage contract. He admits, 
also, that the practice, according to 
the law of Moses, was different, for 
he says, “‘ nee cuiquam interdictum 
erat repudiatam ducere preterquam 
sacerdoti, coeteris ergo rite nubebat,” 
What follows is nothing to the pur- 
pose, for he makes our Saviour 
forbid this liberty, and yet applies 
the prohibition only to divorces for 
insufhicient causes; so that he de. 
termines nothing in the main point, 
Grotius, also, very strangely con- 
Slrues the several imputations of 
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adultery, i. e, that denounced 
against him who putteth away his 
wife, except for the cause of adul- 
tery, and that denounced against 
him that marrieth her that is so 
put away, as if both places signified 
no more than that parties rightly 
divorced would still be guilty of 
adultery by marrying again, because 
they are guilty of a breach of ¢ha- 
rity, which surely is another criineé, 
and which may not exist, even by 
his own confession, where he speaks 
of imminuta pudicitia, in many ca- 
ses. Thus he says, on the clause 
** whosoever marrieth her that’ is 
put away,” “ videtur Christus agere 
de ducenti dimissam a viro qut ta- 
men discipline ejasdem maneat, ac 
cnjus proinde ingenium haberi de- 
beat sanabile:”” and he puts this 
question, “ Quid si feminam alienA 
injuria proculcatam, et de pudicitiaé 
periclitantem, miserecordia motus 
aliquis in matrimonum suscepisset ?” 
aud he answers that the crime of 
adultery must then be restrained, 
** illis, qui dimissas excipiebant, 
non tentatis prius omnibus viis ad 
reconciliandum prius matrimonium, 
quod omnino faciendum Paulus 
docet, 1 Cor. vii. 11. (which ‘place 
he declares elsewhere to be totally 
inapplicable to the case of persons 
properly divorced) aut qanod pejus 
est alienis uxoribus inhiantes per 
divortiis sibi nuptiis sternebant viam.” 
But this is a very uncertain way of 
rendering all the passages in ques- 
tion, and restrains the right of put- 
ting away, even for adultery, more 
than is consistent with the words of 
exception so frequently alluded to. 
It also makes the crime of adulter 

to arise out of a supposed Bseneh 
of charity in not waiting for the 
opportunities of repentance. Yet 
he strengthens all this precarious 
interpretation by adding, “ neque 
alio mihi spectare videntur pleniora 
verba, Matt. xix. 9. ubi dicitur com- 
mittere adulterum qui dimissam 
ducit, ut scilicet in illum recidat 
adulterii crimen, qui novo matzi- 
5c2 
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monio spem restituende concordir 
abrupit.” Grot. Annot. vid. Critiei. 
Sacri. 

So littl, however, was Grotius 
satisfied with these rambling obser- 
vations, that, having lost the right 
clew, he declares his own uncer-- 
tainty, concluding ‘‘ hee de divor- 
tiis qua dixi, eo dixi animo ut piis 
et eruditis oceasionem darem rei 
diligentius excutiende. Nihil de- 
finio: nihil certe pronuntio.” Yet 
such a bias had he taken, and so 
much did the words of exception 
stand in his way, that when he 
comes to comment upon Matt. xix. 
he takes again the desperate remedy 
of favouring another reading, on the 
credit only of the complutensian 
edition, and one version ‘ um ex 
ogre,” instead of “ BNNs wopvere ” 
“* ita,” saith he, “ vetus editio com- 
plutensis, atque ita legit Syrus,’”’ 
and then the words wapexl@ royz 
wopresas, in the other text, must be 
rendered, according to him, ** cum 
nulla subsit causa adulterii,” a con- 
struction wholly inadmissible. 

In Pale’s Synopsis, the names of 
Catharinus and Cardinal Cajetan *, 
both eminent persons in the Romish 
Church, appear to these words upon 
Matt. xix. 9. “* Hinc colligitur licere 
(nempe parte innocenti) in casu 
adulterii ad novas nuptias avolare.” 
The opinion of Cajetan is quoted by 
a writer on divorce +, and runs thus : 
*« Intelligo igitur ex hae domini 
Jesu Christi lege licitum esse Chris- 
tiano dimittere uxorem ob fornica- 
tionem ecarnalem ipsius uxoris, et 
posse aliam ducere ;” to which he 
adds this remarkable testimony : 
*« Non soluni miror, sed stupeo quod 
Christo tam claré excipienti causam 
fornicationis, torrens doctorum non 
admittat illam mariti libertatem.” 
it is not the only instance in which 
that learned cardinal gives an ho- 
nest evidence against his own party. 


* Dr. Raynolds in his answer to Bellar- 
mine, adds the name of another eminent 
Cardinal, Catharinus, and those of two 
Roman Pontifts. 

t Sir C. Wolseley 
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But he does not stand alone in this 
opinion, for Estius, who is regarded 
by the Romish party as one of the 
most celebrated of their commenta- 
tors, In commenting on those words 
of St. Paul, “ let not the husband 
put away his wife,” 1 Cor. vii. 11. 
says, ‘* exceptionem quem Matthzo 
referente dominus expressit, ‘hic 
subintelligas ;” and Corn. a Lapide 
on the same words adds, ** non sine 
gravi, et justd causd.” Primasius 
had said the same, “non sine justa 
causa,” long before; and of the re- 
formed, Calvin, Chemnitius, Marlo- 
rate, Beza, who call those imeptis- 
simos who dispute it, “* contra ma- 
nifeste expressam a Christo adul- 
terii exceptionem,’’ unite in the same 
interpretation. To which we may 
add Dr. Hammond, who says, “ but 
when there is just cause, that is, in 
case of fornication.” The commen- 
tary of Dr. Whitby on Matt. v. 32. 
and xix. 9. is no less clear. He 
makes our Lord refer to the primi- 
tive institution of marriage, and sup- 
plies the clause, whosoever shall 
marry her that is divorced, by the 
word (thus): and in his notes he 
says, that ‘* where it is lawful to put 
away the wife, it is so to marry 
again: for 1st. such were the di- 
vorces of the Jews of which Christ 
speaks; and 2nd. Christ, by pro- 
nouncing such divorces as were not 
for this cause adulterous in him that 
married another, doth plainly imsi- 
nuate there was no such crime com- 
mitted in this case, and then the 
marriage must be dissolved by that 
act :” which is the main’ point: eon- 
tended for in this whole discourse. 
We have a full testimony of: the 
sense of those who led the Refor- 
mation in our own Church on: this 
point, im that authentic work which 
was undertaken in the 6th of Edward 
VI. when the commissioners met by 
letters patent to digest a reformed 
body ot ecclesiastical laws, at which 
meeting were present Archbishop 
Cranmer, Bishop Goodrich, and 
other Bishops, with Peter Martyn, 
and diverse eminent divines, toge- 
ther with the most distinguished 
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canonists, civilians, and common 
lawyers then inthe kingdom. The 
laws there agreed upon against 
adultery. are very severe, no less 
than banishment and perpetual im- 
prisonment for the guilty party: 
“vel in perpetuum oblegetur  exi- 
lium, vel ad ceternas carceris tene- 
bras deprimatur;’ and then. fol- 
lows, the title, ‘* Integra persona 
transit ad novas nuptias. Cum alter 
conjunx adulterii damnatus est, 
alteri licebit mnocenti novum ad 
watrimonium (si volet) progredi ; 
nec €uim usque adeo debet integra 
persona crimine alieno premi, ceeli- 
batus ut invite possit obtrudi; qua 
propter integra persona non habe- 
bitur adultera si novo se matrimonio 
devinxerit _quoniam ipse causam 
adulteri’ Christus excepit.” 

To which succeeds, “* Reconci- 
liationem esse optandam (cap. 6.) 
quoniam in matrimonio summa con- 
junctio rerum Omnium est, et tantus 
amor quantus potest maximus, Cogi- 
tari vehementer optamus ut integra 
persona damnatez veniam indulgeat. 
Et illam ad se rursus assumat, si 
eredibilis melionis vite spes osten- 
datur ; quam animi mansuetudinem 
licet null possit externe legis 
precipere, tamen Christiana chari- 
tas sepe nos ad eam adducere 
potest :’ and yet with some incon- 
sistency it is added, “ Quod si 
damnata persona non possit ad su- 
periorem conditionem admitti, nul- 
lum illi novum matrimonium con- 
ceditur :’’ though afterwards we 
have the title, ‘‘ Separatio a mensa 
et thoro tollitur,”? cap. 19. ‘‘ Mens 
societas et thori, solebat in certis 
criminibus adimi conjugibus, salvo 
tamen inter illos reliquo matrimonii 
jure. Que constitutio cum a sacris 
literis aliena sit, et maximam per- 
versitatem habeat, et malorum sen- 
tinam in matrimonium comporta- 
verit, illud authoritate nostra totum 
aboleri placet.” 

Since these remarks were written, 
the account given by Bishop Burnet 
of this question, in his History of 
the Reformation, has been con- 
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sulted; and his sentiments appear 
to coincide with the interpretations 
which have been preferred in this 
disquisition. He represents Cran- 
mer as having drawn at great length 
the various testimonies of the Fa- 
thers, and he gives a slight view of 
their difference of opinion. The 
inclination of his own mind seems, 
however, to have been clearly with 
the Reformers, who did not suffer 
themselves to be puzzled with the 
discordant and irresolute opinions 
of preceding writers, but took their 
judgment from the Scriptures, and 
from the nature of the marriage tye. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


A much valued and very judicious 
friend, having seen these remarks 
before they went to press, made 
some objections, which I felt to be 
deserving of mature consideration. 

He admitted that the mode of 
supplying the word so, in the second 
clause of our Lord’s sentence, was 
the most agreeable to ordinary 
usage; but he thought it possible 
that the case here might be other- 
wise. 

I have only to observe on this 
head, that it seems to me to be 
almost inconceivable, that the words 
in the latter clause, which I have 
restrained, by the supplementary 
expression, to the same case which 
is regarded in the former part of 
our Lord’s sentence, z. e. to the ease 
of divorce for insufficient reasons, 
can be considered absolutely, and 
therefore be applied to any other 
case of divorce, whether for insuffi. 
cient or sufficient causes. It is not 
to be imagined that our Lord would 
introduce a new case, or a general 
position, in close connection with 
the special circumstances he had 
just considered, and where the same 
parties too continued still under 
contemplation, without some mark 
of distinction to shew, that when 
speaking of the woman, he then 
passed a different judgment. It is 
natural enough not to introduce 
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new words of limitation or enlarge- 
ment, where the context shews the 
case to be the same; but it is 
utterly unnatural and improper to 
omit distinctions where a new case 
is suddenly introduced. Besides, 
if the punishment of death followed 
in the €ase of the adulteress, our 
Lord could not take her second 
martiage into his consideration, and 
therefore it is plain that he spake 
still only of persons divorced for 
an insufficient cause. My friend 
objected very faintly to this, and to 
me it seems irrefragable; but his 
difficulties were more formidable as 
we went forward. He objected, that 
my exposition leaves the woman put 
away for adultery free to marry 
again. I confess it. Our Lord’s 
words seem in some sort to imply 
this in speaking of the consequence 
which takes place where the divorce 
was without sufficient cause. But 
here my own argument is brought 
against me; that if death were the 
punishmetit, our Lord’s words could 
neither determine nor imply this 
freedom. I have no alternative, 
then, but to suppose that our Lord 
might respect the disuse of that pu- 
nishment at that time, or in times to 
follow ; but as this supposition is 
gratuitous, I will not urge it, but 
let the matter rest on its own rea- 
sons, where the punishment of death 
is not in use ; and my reasons in such 
case are, that the divorced party, 
though the bond of marriage were 
dissolved by their crime, and the 
divorce should follow thereupon, 
should not in justice be exposed to 
those temptations which accompany 
restraint from marriage, when in- 
deed they may repent their past mis- 
conduct, and may observe a new 
connection faithfully. My friend 
reminds me that my own authori- 
ties do not bear me out, for the 
quotation from one authority puts 
in the reserve of “ nempe inno- 
centi,” where a new marriage is 
contemplated. The remark is good 
against that authority. Bishop Fell, 
in the notes to which he gave his 
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name, on the Epistles, speaks di. 
rectly of the freedom of the offend- 
ing party to contract a new mar- 
riage, but he thinks it the safest 
part to continue single. My friend 
objeets yet further, that I grant a 
liberty to the divorced adulterer or 
adulteress to marry, which I deny 
to the innocent party put away fea: 
an insufficient cause. This is true~ 
because in the one case there is 
cause for divorce, in the other not, 
The note im Bishop Fell’s collection 
touches this dithculty also, and 
makes it a plea for the offending 
party on a valid divorce to remain 
single, since, says that commentary, 
‘« the unjustly divorced or dismissed 
are granted te be prohibited from 
any such liberty,” by our Saviour's 
words, note on 1 Cor. vii. 15. Nor 
can I venture to apply St. Panl’s 
reasoning and decision on the case 
of desertion to the person unjustly 
divorced for an insufticient reason ; 
for many who admit that St. Paul 
allows the second marriage in case 
of desertion by an infidel, declare 
that this does not militate against 
our Lord’s sentence, because St. 
Paul spake of unequal marriages, 
which our Lord did not take imto 
his view. My friend doubts whe- 
ther St. Pani’s words imply that 
the deserted party is free to marry : 
he thinks the not remaining “ in 
bondage’’ means the not being held 
to follow the deserter’s fortunes: 
but that is prevented by the deser- 
tion; and it is very hard indeed, if 
not impossible, to shew what. is 
meant by the bondage mentioned by 
the Apostle, but that of being: still 
bound by the marriage tye td a 
deserting party. I have looked 
again to some authorities on. this 
head. Whitby says, the power to 
marry is admitted in all the Romish, 
and many of the Protestant com- 
munion. He says, Hilary and Pho- 
tius speak directly of the dissolution 
of the marriage; to whem he adds 
Chrysostom, (Eeumenius, and 
Theophylact. He says these Fa- 
thers suppose our Saviour’s words 
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to have respected only equal mar- 
riages. Whitby thinks indeed that 
it may be dangerous to admit this 
witheut restriction ; but that a bro- 
ther or sister is not enslaved after 
all means of peace and reconcilia- 
tion have been im vain attempted, 
or the anbeliever hath entered imto 
another marriage, or rather hath 
dissolved the former by adultery: 
where, though he brings his own 
opinion to little or nothing, yet he 
argues as I do for the dissolution of 
the marriage tye by the bare fact of 
adultery. Macknight decides the case 
without hesitation: ‘‘ the Apostle,” 
saith he, “‘ had before declared, that 
the married party who maliciously 
deserted the other, was not at li- 
berty to marry during the other's 
life. Here he declares, that the 
party who is willing to continue the 
marriage, but who was deserted, 
notwithstanding a reconciliation had 
been attempted, was at liberty to 
marry: aud the decision,” saith he, 
‘* js just, because there is no reason 
why the innocent party, through the 
fault of the guilty party, should be 
exposed to the danger of commit- 
ting adultery.” Wolfe takes a very 
large view of the point, and produces 
many eminent authorities on both 
sides. He delivers his own judg- 
ment, more decisively than he is 
wont to do, in favour of the freedom 
to marry, referring also to the cele- 
brated F. Spanheim for the same 
solution. His words, concerning 
those who deny this, are, “ Ingenio 
fateor et eruditione se commendant 
quz uterque ad sententias suas or- 
nandas attulerunt. Neque -tamen 
adduci possum ut credam Aposto- 
lum his desertis ab altera parte 
conjugibus potestatem non fecisse 
ad ‘secundas nuptias aspirandi.” 
He goes on to show that the 
Apostle's words did not militate 
agdinst our Lord’s, but that they 
respected different circumstances 
whieh required different precepts ; 
and for this reason only St. Paul 
distinguishes his judgment from our 
Lord’s, and net because it was a 
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matter only ef advice, which has led 
to very dangerous conceits as to 
that distinction. He argues, also, 
as I have done throughout, upon 
the imjustice of exposing any to 
dangerous temptations by restric- 
tions which they may not be able 
to bear. “ Siad superiora Apostoli 
verba respiriamus, quibus Paulus 
conjugium suasit ad fornicationem 
et ustionem cavendam: et recogi- 
temus conjugem ab altero prave 
desertum, utrique obnoxium esse 
posse, fieri non potest quin novi 
conjugii usum etiam in hoc casu 
liberum fecisse Apostolum  existi- 
memus.” And he shews that those 
very learned persons, who had 
labored the opposite opinion, had 
used Scripture words in very dif- 
ferent senses from those commonly 
accepted. 

My friend also objects that, on 
the ground of a dissolution ipso 
facto, of the marriage union, by the 
crime of adultery on either side, I 
seem to grant the privilege to the 
offending party to sue for the di- 
vorce, as that which may and ought 
to take place where the bond is 
broken. This must be argued on 
its Own reasons, for our Lord’s 
words do not touch the point any 
further than as he speaks of the 
two becoming one by the marriage 
tye, and as St. Paul says as plainly 
that by adultery they are severed, 
and the union transferred with much 
guilt to another. I feel the objec- 
tion of my friend on this ground the 
more sensibly, because I have ar- 
gued so much against the permitting 
guilty parties to profit by their own 
crime ; and have contended for any 
restraint on this head, but that 
which may bind to immoral conse- 
quences. I have now touched the 
chief objections of my much valued 
friend, and can only add, Mr. Edi- 
tor, that if I shall thus provoke him 
to become your correspondent, my 
remarks will have done some ser- 
vice ; and I shall be content to be 
the first captive chained to his cha. 
riot wheel. 
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The observations which I have 
communicated were drawn up some 
years ago, when the subject was 
much debated, and the only reason 
for printing them now is, that they 
may assist in the renewed discus- 
sions of such subject. They who 
object to our Prelates a discrepancy 
as to some circumstances of the 
case of divorce, must be very ig- 
norant of the great difficulty of the 
subject, and the opposite opinions 
as to some particulars which have 
been held upon it by the most emi- 
nent divines in all Churches, and in 
every age. 

There is another circumstance 
which has been suggested to me, 
which may serve now. to close these 
few remarks, which are given as they 
were collected purely to assist in 
the investigation of a subject which 
may one day come under the revi- 
sion of the legislature, and is always 
most important in itself. The cir- 
cumstance to which I now allude 
arose in conversation with another 
whom I have the happiness to num- 
ber, among those with whom I can 
communicate with confidence upon 
all occasions. 
repemance has the privilege to re- 
new a contract not less solemn than 
that of the marriage tye, even that 
by which the believer stands bound 
in covenant to his Lord; it is hard 
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It is this, that if 
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to think that repentance may not 
restore the breach made in the nup- 
tial bond. It was far from my in- 
tention to deny this privilege, or to 
shut the door of reconciliation on 
repentance to the faulty party: and 
therefore with respect to the con- 
flicting sentiments of the early wri- 
ters on this particular as before al- 
leged ; some pleading on the score 
of charity for the restoration of the 
faulty party to forgiveness and affec- 
tion; and others declaring it to be 
part of a weak, and even a base 
mind to put up with the injury, I 
conceive that these cases must be 
measured by their circumstances ; 
by the sincerity evinced of the re- 
pentance, or the various grounds of 
palliation which it may be fit for the 
reasonable and the well disposed to 
consider and admit, 

I will add no more to these few 
hints, than to desire that they may 
be weighed according to their sub- 
stance and intrinsic value, as the 
suggestions of one who is never (if 
he knows himself) either positive, 
opinionated, or dogmatical in this 
or any other point; but ready and 
desirous at all times to rectify his 
own mistakes, to settle his own judg- 
ment on the best reasons he can 
tind, and to assist in forming that 
of others. 
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Antiquities of the Jews, carefully 
compiled from Authentic Sources ; 
and their Customs illustrated 
from Modern Travels. By William 
Brown, D.D. Minister of Esk- 
dalemuir. 


Tue Jews, low and degraded as 

they have now become, were con- 

fessedly the most interesting nation 

of antiquity. Not only “ because 

to them were committed the oracles 

of God” did they enjoy peculiar ad- 
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vantages, but had, as St. Paul de- 
clares, ‘‘ much every way.” The 
situation of their country, its con- 
tactand intercourse with those states 
that had been the cradles of empire, 
with Assyria and Persia, Egypt, and 
Arabia, its varied surface and con- 
trasted features, its cedar-crowned 
mountains looking down on one side 
to the fertile vale of Jordan aud the 
** cities of the plain,” on the other to 
the sea that was loaded with the mer- 
chandize of Sidon and of ‘Tyre; all 
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these local ciréumstanceés ate strongly 
attractive to the curious eye, and give 
a value of their own to that land of 
Revelation, the birth-place of our 
Saviour. But still more remarkable 
was this singular people for the rites 
and customs that distinguished them 
from their neighbours. In the com- 
mon habits of life, while they resem- 
bled so closely other eastern nations, 
that in Syria, Egypt, and India, we 
trace those very habits prevailing at 
this day; in all religious rites and 
ceremonies we find them so directly 
opposed, that the very contrast re- 


fleets a powerful light upon the an- - 


cient vestiges of heathen supersti- 
tion, its monstrous polytheism and 
fantastic fable. Of the various in- 


junctions of the ceremonial law not 


a few, which appear so unaccount- 
able to the most acute reasoner, and 
so ludicrous to the profane critic, 
will be found, upon inquiry, to have 
been directed against the supersti- 
tions that corrupted and degraded 
those heathen countries with which 
the Jews had much communication. 
If they were ordered to enter their 
temple from the east, it was that 
they might not, like the heathen, be 
tempted to worship the rising sun, 
but contemptuously turn their backs 
upon that object of idolatry; if for- 
bidden to ** eat with the blood,” it 
was because the blood was account- 
ed by various heathen nations the 
food of daemons, with whom’ they 
thus had communion and became 
prescient of futurity; if ‘‘ to, seethe 
kid in its mother’s milk,” it was be- 
cause the animal was thus accounted 
to be am acceptable sacrifice fo the 
Di Rusfici; if “‘ to sow their‘helds 
or vineyards with divers seeds,” it 
was to counteract the superstitious 
custom of. thus propitiating Bac- 
chus, Ceres, and other rural deities, 
In short, the restrictions imposed 
pon the Jews, shew forcibly the 
multifarious corruptions of the Gen- 


s tiles; and scarcely a vestige of re- 


mote antiquity discovered by moderu 

research, or handed down in the re- 

cords of literature, but in return 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 24. 
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throws some light upon the Jewish 
history, either exemplifying a pro- 
verb, or explaining an allusion, or 
illustrating au obscurity, 

We can scarcely open a page of 
the work before us that does not bear 
ample testimony to the truth of these 
observations, The objects to be 
effected by such a work seem to have 
been seen by its author in their true 
light, and constantly kept in view, 


“ Few subjects,’ he remarks «in the 
preface, “ are more interesting to the 
Christian scholar than the antiquities and 
customs of the Jews. They gratify a lan- 
dable curiosity concerning a pééple who 
have long made a conspicuous figure in 
history, and throw mueh light upon the 
sacred oracles. Yet the information to be 
obtained bas hitherto been confined in a 
great measure to. a few; for the volumes 
which treat of them are either written in 
a language not generally understood, or so 
large as to be beyond the ability of many 
to purehase ; or the subjects are explained 
in such a way, and accompanied with such 
quotations from the Hebrew. especially, 
as to render the understanding of them 
difficult or impossible. The design, there- 
fore, of the following work is to obviate 
this difficulty so far as its subjeet is con- 
cerned; and to present the reader with a 
considerable portion of information in a 
simple form, and at a moderate expense.” 


This object, we conceive, he has 
satisfactorily attained, by not only 
taking a wider range of inquiry and 
condensing his materials, but also 
by adhering to a luminous and me- 
thedical arrangement. It is this 
union of accuracy with extent, that, 
in our opinion, gives it so decided 
a preference, for general use, over 
every other book in our language 
upou the same subject, 


“ Sliould any tuke tie trouble,” says our 
author, “* to compare this publication with 
Godwin’s Moses and Aaron, and Jennings’ 
Jewish Autighities, the books which are 
generally consnited, they will find the line 
of researcli widely different. For while 
the plan of Godwin, which is very sys 
tematic and condensed, did not allow of 
that diversity of subject and illustration; 
and Dr. Jennings, who commented upon a 
part only of Godwin’s plan, professes to 
despise Rabbinical learning, the anthor of 
the present publication has taken a wider 
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range; he has accepted with gratitude the 
labours of the Talmudical writers, in the 
absence of more authentic information, and 
has endeavoured to make the discoveries 
of science, and the information of travel- 
lers subservient to the elucidation of his 
subject. It is more than probable that 
amidst such a variety of materials, he may 
have been sometimes mistaken as to the 
use he has made of them; but he can ho- 
nestly say, that no pains have been spared 
to ascertain the truth, and to render the 
subject generally interesting to the Chris- 
tian inquirer.” 


He has indeed drawn most copi- 
ously from every quarter, has ran- 
sacked the stores of ancient learning 
with unwearied industry, and has 
laid under contribution every mo- 
dern traveller in the East, who could 
in any way either illustrate or em- 
bellish his work. He has conse- 
quently collected a mass of informa- 
tion that cannot fail to instruct and 
amuse the general reader; while the 
Theologian finds statements the most 
accurate and authentic, with refer- 
ences for procuring still more ample 
explanation upon the important 
topics brought under review. It is 
a manual to which the theological 
student will often have occasion to 
refer; and with ourselves he will 
feel grateful to Dr. Brown, for hav- 
ing placed such a treasure within 
our reach. 

The work commences with a de- 
scription of the tabernacle, after 
which follows that of the temple, 
then of the ministers of the temple, 
the Jewish festivals, the synagogue 
and its officers, with an account of 
Jewish idolatry, sects, and prose- 
lytes. The learning, laws and cus- 
toms of the Jews, their domestic 
habits, connubial and funeral rites, 
their commercial and military affairs 
come next under review. The work 
closes with an account of the geo- 
graphical situation, limits, capital, 
climate, and agriculture of Judea. 
Upon these various topics our limits 
will not allow us to give specimens 
in any degree adequate to impress 
the minds of our readers with a just 
idea of this excellent treatise. It 
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well merits, and will amply repay 
the most attentive perusal. 

The description both of the ta- 
bernacle and temple, (though de- 
scending into calculations and mea- 
surements too minute to be interest- 
ing to the general reader) is given 
in graphic style, with a distinctness 
and precision that cannot fail to in- 
terest the most fastidious antiquary. 
Two plates have been constructed, 
exhibiting the ground plans of the 
temple and its courts, upon a prin- 
ciple that appears to us successfully 
to remove the supposed discrepancy 
between the descriptions given by 
Josephus and the Talmud, Of the 
temple of Solomon the account is 
very concise, but though sufficiently 
distinct, scarcely perbaps authorises 
the conclusion that it ‘* had a con- 
siderable resemblance to our ancient 
cathedrals, which were probably co- 
pied from it.” But of the temple of 
Herod, which was a greatly more 
magnificent structure, and honoured 
also by the presence of our blessed 
Saviour, the account is full and per- 
spicuous, 


“ The rock, on which the temple was 


* built, had several ascensions or places 


where, after continuing level for some 
time, it immediately rose higher. Thus 
the court of the Gentiles was a large level 
space; but when a person entered the Hil 
or sacred fence (which surrounded the 
sacred ground) he rose twelve steps or six 
cubits. When he went from the Hil into 
the court of the women, he rose five steps 
or two cubits and a half; from the court 
of Israel into the court of the priests, four 
steps only but two cubits and a half; and 
from the court of the priests to the thres- 
hold of the porch of the temple, properly 
so called, twelve steps more, or six cubits. 
Thus from the court of the Gentiles to the 
threshold of the porch there were no 
fewer than forty-eight steps, or twenty- 
four cabits and a half of elevation. Con- 
sequently, as the outer wall of the court 
of the Gentiles was twenty-five cubits 
high, a person standing on the threshold of 
the porch would find his feet within half a 
cubit of the height of the outer wall, were 
he not prevented from seeing it by the in- 
tervening walls which stood at the east and 
west ends of the court of the women, It 
is easy to conceive the effect which these 
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different degrees of elevation would have 
on the beholder, ‘The man of taste would 
be struck with the ideas of grandeur which 
they excited; and the pious soul would 
perhaps be reminded of the necessity of 
rising from one degree of grace unto ano- 
ther, until he reached his father’s house.” 


Such was the splendid situation 
of the temple and its courts, which 
occupied the whole summit of Mount 
Moriah. Nor were either the ma- 
terials or the workmanship unworthy 
of the site. For the temple itself, 


“* Was built of white marble, beauti- 
fully variegated, and with stones of large 
dimensions, some of them twenty-five 
cubits (forty-four feet) long, eight cubits 
high, and twelve cubits thick ;” 


While in the court of the Gen- 
tiles were several rows of pillars also 
of white marble, a large number of 
which were about eighty feet high 
and above thirty feet in circumfer- 
ence; of which says Josephus ‘ the 
effect was incredible to those who 
never saw them, and an amazement 
to those who did.” What was the 
amount of the sum expended upon 
this structure does not appear; but 
the lowest calculation of that ex- 
pended upon Solomon’s temple, 
which was greatly inferior, is 
£7,087,791. In the course of these 
descriptions are introduced various 
remarks illustrating texts of Scrip- 
ture ; from which we select the two 
following. 


“ Persons stoned to death, commonly 
received their doom in the following man- 
ner: they were brought to a little emi- 
nence without the city, two cubits high, 
with their hands bound, where was a large 
stone at bottom; and when four cubits 
from it, they received the stupifying 
draught, were stripped almost naked and 
dashed backwards, by the first witness who 
had condemned them, on the stone at the 
bottom of the eminence; if not killed by 
that, the second witness was ready with 
another large stone, to throw it upon their 
breasts while they lay; and if still alive 
after all this, the people present rushed 
forward and stoned them with stones till 
they died. This may lead us to understand 
what is meant by the witnesses laying 
down their garments or upper robes, at 
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Saal’s feet, when they were going to stone 
Stephen ; and also what our Saviour meant 
when he said, Whosoever shall fall upon 
this stone shall be broken, and on whoso- 
ever it shall fall, it will grind him to pow- 
der.” (Vol. i. p. 100.) 


It is curious that Dr. Brown, 
without his usual accuracy, here 
omits an important circumstance of 
illustration, which he elsewhere men- 
tions, (vol. ii. p. 180.) ‘“ That the 
witnesses who condemned the cri- 
minal also stripped themselves of 
their upper garments :’’ and likewise 
declares that the ‘‘ eminence was 
twice the height of a man,” a cir- 
cumstance evidently at variance 
with his other statement. The other 
illustration which we mentioned is 
the following : 


“ Sometimes, in notorious offences, 
they tied sharp bones, pieces of lead, or 
thorns to the end of the thongs, called by 
the Greeks "aspayarwras wacyas, flagra 
taxillata: but in the scriptures they are 
termed scorpions: and it is to them that 
Rehoboam alluded when he told the Is- 
raelites that his government would be 
mvre strict than his father’s: my father 
chastised you with rods, but I will correct 
you with scorpions.” Vol. i. p. 218. 


The account of the celebration of 
the passover, both as observed in 
the time of our Saviour, and at the 
present day, differing widely from 
the first institution of it, is exceed- 
ingly interesting ; but we must con- 
fine ourselves to the following ob- 
servations, which appear to us 
equally original and just. 


“* Tt was observed above, that I sup- 
posed the Lord’s Supper to have been in- 
stituted not between the second and third 
paschal cup, as is usually done, but be- 
tween the third and fourth; and my 
reasons for thinking so are the following : 
1. It keeps it quite distinct from the 
paschal feast, and makes it correspond 
better with the hymn or portion of the 
Hallel that is said to have been sung. 
Strictly speaking, the paschal feast ended 
with the third cup, when the person pre- 
siding returned thanks, There was neither 
any of the paschal lamb nor wnleavened 
bread usually eaten between the third and 
fourth cup, for that cup was intended 
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merely te accompany the Lymn of praise. 
When, therefore, our Saviour took up a 
portion of the bread during that interval, 
the very unusualness of the act would 
arrest the attention of his disciples, and 
give it greater eflect. He blessed it, brake 
it, and gave it them to eat, as a bond of 
communion with them, and with each other. 
He then poured out the fourth cup, and 
gave it them with similar solemnities ; con- 
cluding the whole with the remainder of 
the Hallel that was usually sung. Thus was 
the supper made a test of Christianity, as 
the paschal feast had been of Judaism. 
2. A second reason for adopting this 
opinion is, because it corresponds com- 
pletely with the following account of the 
institution, as given by St. Luke: ‘ Jesus 
said unto them (immediately after eating 
the paschal lamb,) with desire have I de- 
sired to eat this passover with you before 
I suffer: for 1 say unto you, [ will not 
any more eat thereof until (the meaning 
of) it be fulfilled (by my death,) in the 
kingdom of God (or the Gospel dispensa- 
tion.) And (after they had drunk the 
third cup) he took (some of the unleaven- 
ed) bread (that had been left from the 
passover,) and gave thanks, and brake it, 
and gave it unto them, saying, This is (a 
symbolical and sacramental representation 
of) my body, which is (about to be) given 
for you: this do in remembrance of me, 
Likewise, also, the cup after supper, (or 
the fourth cup,) saying, This cup is the 
New Testament in my blood, which is 
(abont to be) shed for you.’ After which 
they sang a bymn, as St. Matthew informs 
us, or the rest of the Hallel, and then 
went out to the Mount of Olives, at the 
foot of which Gethsemane was.” Vol. i. 
p. 464. 


Nor will the following remarks be 
less interesting to our readers, 


* We know little of the ideas of the 
Jews concerning the relations of the 
heavenly bodies to each other; both on 
account of the distance of time, and be- 
cause Scripture was given for other ends 
than to teach men philosophy : but, from 
what we can collect, they appear to have 
been nearly the same with what is ac- 
counted at present the true system of as- 
tronomy. For Job speaks of stretching 
out the north over the empty place, and 
hanging the earth upon nothing, The 
diurnal and annual motions of the earth 
are not only hinted at, but contained in 
the word by which they described that 
body. For v7 arets, the earth, is derived 
from x9 rets, a wheel, which not. only 
moves round its own axis, but has a pro- 
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gressive motion like that of the earth 
round the sun,—It hath been objected, 
that there are parts of Scripture which 
speak of the stability of the earth, and of 
the motion of the sun and heavenly bodies. 
But it may be answered, that such ex- 
pressious might only have been used in ac- 
commodation to visible appearances; and 
as they are still used by philosophers in 
their eommon conversation every day, who 
talk of the rising and setting of the sun, 
and of the stability of the earth, as readily 
as the unlettered peasant.—From the hints 
given us in the book of Job, one would be 
inclined to consider the system of Pytha- 
goras, or, as it is now called, of Coperni- 
cus, as only a more complete develope- 
ment of that which was anciently known 
to that Patriareh. Perhaps, also, the same 
belief was entertained by the more intelli- 
gent among the Jews, in the earlier pe- 
riod of their history, who draw their infor- 
mation from the sacred oracles, rether 
than from the erroneous and extravagant 
cosmogonies of their heathen neighbours, 
And who knows but the philosophers who 
went to the East in search of truth may 
have received, while in their neighbour- 
hood, those hints which, when reported to 
others, or improved by themselves, may 
have laid the foundation of those theories 
which have excited the admiration of pos- 
tervity ? Oue thing is certain, that Pyihago- 
ras travelled into Egypt and Chaldee in 
quest of kuowledge ; that he resided in 
those countries for many years, that in 
passing and repassing to Chaldea he eould 
scarcely fail to become acquainted with so 
singular a people as the Jews; and it is 
not unlikely that the bints he may have re- 
ceived of their political, religious, and 
astronomical systems, may have served to 
perfect those views which he was afte- 
wards pleased to communicate to the 
world, If the above reasoning be true, 
the land of Canaan has been the cradle 
both of religion and philosophy : and from 
it, as from a centre, have the rays. of 
science and religion diverged among the 
nations.” 


After various other arguments in 


support of this theory, he observes - 


that, 


“ The system of Pythagoras consisted in 
placing the sun in the centre, and making 
all the planets revolve round it in ellipti- 
cal orbits. Neither Greece nor Rome, 
however, were prepared to receive it, 
And it was aceordingly superseded by one 
diametrically opposite, whieh was broached 
by Ptolemy.” 
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In a Note, he remarks that 


“ The school of Pythagoras was no stranger 
to that declination of the earth's axis from 
a perpendicular to its orbit, on which the 
seasons depend, ‘Thus Philolaus thought 
THY YN, nUXAW meprDepsobas meh TO We 
xaTa “uxAoy Ackoy that the earth was 
carried round the fire or sun, in an oblique 
circle. (Plutarch de Plac. lib. 3. cap. 13.) 
And Aristarchus taught that the heaven 
was immoveable, i2cAsttecOas Js xata- 
Ake MUKAB Thy yay, ua Kab Weps Tov 
autns agora Dyeyevyy, but that the earth 
moved in an oblique circle, revolving at 
the. same time round its own axis.” 
(Plutarch de Facie in Orbe Lunee, tom, 2. 
p. 933.) 


Of the modes of living among 
the ancient Jews, the nature of their 
habitations, their private and domes- 
tic habits, since little is recorded in 
history, little can be said with cer- 
tainty by our author; but as the 
customs of the East are proverbially 
fixed almost without shadow of 
change, he supposes them to re- 
semble those of the present inha- 
bitants of Palestine and of the 
neighbouring countries, Upon this 
principal he gives us a view of them 
by reference to modern travellers, 
and by a variety of extracts so judi- 
ciously selected, as to render this 
the most entertaining part of the 
whole work. With a few of such 
extracts taken at random, with this 
only peculiarity, that they all tend 
to illustrate portions of Holy Writ, 
we shall close these remarks. 

“ The same person who mentioned to 
the author of this work the scooping out 
so many pounds of eyes, as a Persian 
punishment, in the case of rebellion, also 
added, that for the same offence, a pyra- 
mid of heads, of a certain number of feet 
in diameter, is sometimes exacted, (like 
the two heaps which Jebu made of the 
heads of the seventy sons of Ahab, 2 Kings 
x. 8.) and so indifferent are the execution- 
ers to the distress of others, that they will 
select a head of peculiar appearance, and 
long heard, to grace the summit of the 
pyramid,” 

Sir John Malcolm, in his History 
of Persia, says, 


* That when Timour stormed Isfahan, it 
was impossible to count the slain, but an 
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account was taken of 70,000 heads, which 
were heaped in pyramids, as monuments 
of savage revenge.” 


We are shocked at the conduct 
of Herod, with respect to John the 
Baptist, when at the request of 
the daughter of Herodias, he gave 
the good man’s head in a charger, 
to gratify the malice that the mother 
extended against him. But we have 
several instances in history, that 
such conduct was not unusual, 
Thus, in the above mentioned his- 
tory of Persia, 


“ Seljirk, king of Persia, in-a fit of in- 
toxication, ordered one of his slaves to 
strike off the head of his queen, The 
cruel mandate was obeyed, and the head 
of this beautiful but ambitions: princess 
was presented in a golden charger, to her 
drunken husband, as he sat carousing with 
his dissolute companions,” Vol, IL. p. 182. 


For a superior to give his own 
garment to an inferior, was reckoned 
a great mark of regard. Hence 
Jonathan gave his to David; and 
the following extract from Sir John 
Malcolm may serve to throw some 
light on Elisha’s request to have 
the mantle of Elijah. 


‘* When the Khalifa,” says he, “ or 
teacher of the Sooffees dies, he bequeathis 
his patched garment, which is all his 
worldiy wealth, to the disciple whom he 
esteems the most worthy to become his 
successor; and the moment the latte: 
puts on the holy mantle, he is invested 
with the power of his predecessor.” (P, 
362.) “ We formerly noticed the conduct 
of Shimei to David, in throwing the dust 
in the air, and may now add, that the 
Jews insulted Paul, many centuries after, 
in a similar manner : for it is said of them, 
that they gave him audience unto this 
word, and then lifted up their voices and 
said, Away with such a fellow from the 
earth—and they cried, and threw dust 
into the air.” 


On which conduct of theirs the fol- 
lowing extract from Captain Light's 
Travels, forms an excellent com- 
mentary : 

“ They (viz. the inhabitants of Galabshee, 
a village on the Nile,) seemed more jealous 
of my appearance among them than any I 
had seen. I was surrounded by them, and 
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* a present, a present,’ echoed from all 
quarters, before they would allow me to 
look at their temple. One more violent 
than the rest threw dust in the air, the 
signal both of rage and defiance, ran for 
his shield, and came dancing towards me, 
howling and striking the shield with the 
head of his javelin, to intimidate me. A 
promise of a present, however, pacified 
him,” P, 365. 


In his account of Jewish sepul- 
chres and inscriptions, he makes 
the following extract from Dr. 
Shaw's account of the cryptx at 
Latikea or Laodicea. 


“¢ The rocky ground where we found 
the sarcophagi, is hollowed out into a 
number of crypta, or sepulchral chambers, 
some ten, others twenty or thirty feet 

uare ; but the height is low, and never 
proportionable. A range of narrow cells, 
wide enough to receive one coffin, sarco- 
phagus, or xAswn, and long enough some- 
times for two or three, runs along the 
sides of these sepulchral chambers, and 
appears to be the only provision that was 
made for the reception of the dead.’ This 
account of their sepulchres easily explains 
how the demoniac lived among the tombs, 
and also an apparent difficulty in the 
Gospel history, viz. how Lazarus could 
come fourth from his grave when he was 
bound? He lay extended on one of the 
stone tables in the family vault; at the 
command of Jesus he sat up, moved him- 
self to the end of the table, slipped from 
it, and stood upright on the floor; when 
Jesus said to the astonished spectators, 
© loose him, and let him go.’ Thus the 
apparent difficulty is only the effect of 
ignorance as to eastern customs.’” 


We shall conclude this critique 
with adverting to that singular ap- 
pearance in the atmosphere, called 
by the Arabians the serab, and by 
the French the mirage. 


“ Mr, Macdonald Kinneir, in his Geo- 
graphical Memoir of the Persian Empire, 
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says that the sahrab, (literally, the water 
of the desert,) or watery appearance so 
é€ommon in all deserts, and the moving 
sands, were seen at the same time, and 
appeared to be perfectly distinct, the one 
having a luminous, the other a cloudy ap- 
pearance.” 


To which Lieutenant Porringer, in 
his Travels in Beloochistan and 
Sinde, in the year 1810, adds some 
singular particulars. 


** T have seen bushes and trees,” says he, 
“ reflected on it with as much accuracy as 
though it had been the face of a clear and 
still lake; and once in the province of 
Kerman, in Persia, it seemed to rest like 
a sheet of water upon the face of a hill, at 
the foot of which my road lay, exhibiting 
the summit, which did not overhang it in 
the least degree, by a kind of unaccount- 
able refraction.” 


A philosophical explanation of this 
phenomena has been given by se- 
veral writers, and especially by 
Monge. It is several times alluded 
to in the Old Testament. Thus it 
is to this, rather than to brooks 
which become dry in summer, that 
the prophet Jeremiah seems to re- 
fer, when in penning out his plaint 
to God for mercies deferred, he 
gays, “ Wilt thou be altogether unto 
me as the waters that fail?” And 
the very word is to be found in 
Isaiah xxxv. 7. where the passage 
which is translated, ‘‘ the parched 
land shall become a pool,” literally 
signifies “ the serab, 25w, or illusory 
lake of the desert shall become a 
pool.”—With regard to the style of 
our author, if it is occasionally in- 
accurate, nor entirely free from the 
idiom of his native tongue, it is in 
general unaffected, manly, and per- 
spicuous, and peculiarly adapted to 
the nature of his subject. 
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II 


WARWICKSHIRE SUMMER 
ASSIZES, 1820. 


The King on the Prosecution of 
Newman, &c. vy. Pell and others. 


Mr. Crarke, for the prosecution, said, 
that the eleven defendants were indicted 
for as gross and scandalous an assault as 
ever came before a court. They assem- 
bled on the 12th June, 1819, at Newman's 
house, at Stretton upon Dunsmore, and, 
without giving any notice, entered by force, 
seized his goods, and dragged him, his 
wife and children, into the street: and 
all this was done because he happened to 
differ from them in religious opinions, 
They were guilty of the greatest violence 
within the house, used insulting language 
to the wife, and seized the pot, in which 
the food for the family was boiling, and 
emptied it upon the dunghill, He con- 
cluded by denouncing the defendants as a 
set of village tyrants. 

The following witnesses were then ex- 
amined— 

William Newman said, that on the 12th 
June, at nine in the morning, the defend- 
ant, Hobday, came and told him they 
were going to remove him again ; and that 
at eleven o'clock some of the others came 
to him, He was standing outside the 
honse, which was locked with a padlock 
outside, and his family were inside. The 
parish officers commanded him to unlock 
the door: he refused, saying, that his 
house was his castle; the constable order- 
dered Hobday to break open the door; 
he obeyed, and they entered. Ina few 
minutes witness followed, and found his 
wife fainting, and the children crying 
round her, ‘They proceeded to pull down 
his goods, and loaded them on a waggon, 
aud took them away. One of them, John- 
son, set fire to his wife’s clothes, A child 
was np stairs on a bed; they pulled down 
the bed, swore at his wife, and dragged 
her and two children out of the house in a 
shameful manner; one was thrown down, 
and also the wife, and there were some 
victuals being cooked for dinner, which 
were taken off the fire by Johnson, and 
part was emptied upon the dunghill. 

On his cross-examination, he said, that 
he did not himself assist his wife when she 
fainted. He had been in the house five 
weeks; was put in by the parish officers ; 
had resided a year and a half in a former 


house, into which he was also put by the 
officers, He had paid no rent for either 
house; he had licensed them both for 
preaching. 

Mr. Baron Garrow here said, that New- 
man, having been put in by the parish, 
might be removed by them; and he was 
evidently the tool of a third party; but, 
at the desire of Mr, Clarke, the case pro- 
ceeded ; and Newman further stated, that 
he did not know whether there was a work- 
house in the parish, but afterwards he ad- 
mitted that there was none ; and also that 
he had heard of the intention to remove him 
from his wife, the night before. He had some 
friends with him on the 12th, who came 
from Woolston by chance. He did not 
know the waggon and horses that took 
away his goods; his goods were taken to 
another house, a better one; he went to 
it the same evening, to fetch some of them 
away. He went up stairs, and saw his beds 
set up ready for use ; and he was not re- 
fused admittance, nor prevented taking 
his goods away: he did not live in the 
house, but took lodgings in the parish for 
a while, and then removed to Woolston, 
where he now resides, 

Mrs. Newman said, that she was within 
the house, with the door locked, and hear- 
ing the defendants breaking it open, was 
alarmed, and fainted. When she came to 
herself, she saw Johnson standing by her 
with water in a saucer, anointing her face, 
Saw Hobday going up stairs; bid him 
touch the child if he dare. He went up, 
and pulled down the beds, and the child 
came down, she did not know how, She 
had some words with Johnson over the 
cradle, he swore at her. Her husband 
said he allowed no swearing, and Johnson 
threatened to break his head, On taking 
down the grate, a cinder rolled on her 
gown, and burnt a hole init. They asked 
her to go further, but she would not. They 
packed the crockery in the cradle; they 
asked her to go out, if she would not, they 


should carry her: they then took hold of 


her, and dragged her out, with the two 
children in her arms; one was thrown 
down on the pavement, the other was 
caught by the constable, and saved from 
falling. She made great resistance, and 
hooted murder ; but they dragged her out, 
and threw her down in the dirt, and said 
she might lie there and be damned. 

On her cross-examination, she said, that 
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when she recovered from her fit, her hus- 
band was sitting ina chair, and taking no 
notice of her. The child that came down 
stairs in the unknown manner, was not 
hurt. She herself was not much hurt. 
The officers tried for some time to per- 
suade her to walk out; there might have 
been a chair to set her in, but she did not 
see one, 

Thomas Allen was at Newman's house, 
by his desire, on the 12th June, and saw 
the carpenter (admittance having been 
refused) force open the door; they all 
entered, and pulled down the goods, and 
packed them on the waggon. They took 
the pot off the fire, emptied the water and 
cabbage on the dunghill, and put the pot 
on the waggon: the woman was dragged 
out, her arms were forced open, and 
one of the children fell upon the pave- 
ment, 

On his cross-examination, he said, that 
Newman came to him at Woolston, the 
night before, and said he .was to be re- 
moved the next morning, and asked him 
to come to be a witness of what was done. 
Saw the woman fainting; did not see her 
clothes on fire. The crockery was care- 
fully packed with hay or straw. There 
was no meat in the pot. Mrs. Newman 
was carried out with care and decency. 
Some neighbours brought a chair, in which 
she was placed; she fell out upon the 
ground, and rolled into a puddle of water. 
It seemed at the time, and there was 
something to cover the goods. on the wag- 
gon: they were all carefully packed and 
loaded, - He had been present when there 
was preaching at the house; there might 
be thirty or forty present. The greater 
part came from Woolston. 

James Kemiss confirmed the last wit- 
ness, and, on his cross-examination, first 
denied, and then confessed, that Newman 
came to him on the 11th June, desiring 
him to come from Woolston the next 
morning. Had attended meetings at 
Newman’s; -had never preached. Mr. 
Jones, a licensed preacher, preached, The 
house was fuil of people, most!y from 
Woolston; only five or six Stretton peo- 
ple attended. 

James Vaux confirmed Alien and Ke- 
miss, and, on eross-examiuation, said that 
he went to Newman's from Woolston be- 
cause he heard tlie poor man was going to 
be tnrned out; heard this from a Mr, 
Jones. Had attended meetings at the 
house, which was regularly licensed and 
registered. 

Mr. Adams, for the defendants, said 
that the parish officers of Stretton had 
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done no more than what they conceived to 
be their duty, viz. removed a pauper from 
one parish house to another ; and in so do- 
ing, as appeared by the evidence for the 
prosecution, had taken the gentlest means 
possible, and used all due care. The per- 
sons aceused were the churchwardens and 
overseers: they had given notice the day 
before; they ordered the carpenter to 
take down and pack up the goods, and 
every precaution was used to prevent them 
from being damaged. The indictment was 
drawn up in a shamefal manner ; for it in- 
cluded several persons of the most re- 
spectable character, who were present at 
the transaction, but who took no part 
whatever in the proceedings; and who 
were only indicted that their mouths might 
be stopped, and their evidence not heard, 
The prosecutor refuséd to inhabit the 
house to which his goods were removed ; 
but went and took furnished lodgings, and 
has not applied since that time for parish 
relief. It was plain, therefore, that he was 
supported from a secret quarter; and that 
throughout the whole of this basiness he 
was merely the puppet of some master 
conjurors, who stood behind the curtain 
and pulled the strings, 

Mr. Baron Garrow summed up the 
evidence, pointing out the care and hu- 
manity with which it had been proved that 
the defendants acted. “ I wish it to be 
understood,” he said, “ that parishes are 
not to build houses to be turned into 
meeting-houses for the convenience of 
other parishes. I am as great a friend as 
any man to religious toleration, but I must 
tell yon, that a pauper placed by a parish 
officer in a parish house, has no right to 
turn it into a meeting-house ; and if he 
does so, the officers will be justified in re- 
noving him. But this is not a prosecu- 
tion carried on by this pauper, who 
never would have thought of preferring an 
indictment, containing five counts, against 
the defendants, unless he had been insti- 
gated by others, of whom he is made the 
tool. 1 am afraid, however, the law is 
against the defendants now. Formerly, I 
should have thought it had been with 
them; and those who make new laws sel- 
dom mend the old ones. But | have an 
act of parliament on my desk, passed in 
1819, and not printed at the time that the 
prosecutor was removed, which requires 
that he should have one months notice, 
before le can be legally removed. The 
jury therefore, in my opinion, must find 
the defendants guilty of the forcible enter- 
ing the house, and committing an assault 
on the woman, but not on the child; for 
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no human being can believe that those re- 
spectable men would assau!t a child.” 

The jury gave their verdict accordingly; 
observing, at the same time, that they did 
believe the assault had been committed on 
the child. 

Barou Garrow said, “It is necessary I 
should pass some sentence upon you; and 
the sentence of the court is, that each of 
you pay a fine of one shilling to the king, 
and be imprisoned till that fine is paid. 


Abstract of a Bill (as amended by 
the Committee) for “ Improving 
the Administration of Endow- 
ments connected with Education, 
and for the better fulfilling the 
Intentions of the Founders there- 
of.” 

Wuereas divers charitable endow- 
ments, connected with the education of 
youth, have, through lapse of time, over- 
sight, or other defects io the original 
foundation thereof, gone into decay, or 
become less useful to their intended pur- 
poses than they might be, for the better 
administration of the same, and the fulfil- 
ment of the pious and benevolent inten- 
tious of the founders thereof, under the 
change of circumstances brought about by 
the lapse of time, be it enacted,” ; 

That where personal or real property is 
held.in trust for education, &c. and it is 
directed that a certain number of trustees 
shall concur in filling up any vacancy in 
their own body, it shall be lawful, when 
the whole number of trustees is reduced 
below that number, for the remaining 
trustee, or trustees, to make the nomina- 
tion; and that where no trustee remains, 
the heir at law of the founder, or if such 
heir cannot be found within twelve months 
from the death of the last trustee, the 
special visitor may nominate, And where 
there is no special visitor, the property 
shall vest, if under 5/. annual value, in the 
clerk of the peace of the county; and if 
above, in any three of the commissioners for 
inquiring into charitable abuses; provided 
in every case that the property shall be 
held in trust for the use of the foundation, 
and be administered according to the di- 
rections of the founder. 

Trustees may sell; exchange, or mort- 
gage, for the purpose of repairs, or of ma- 
nifestly improving property, or of benefit- 
ing persons beneficially interested; or of 


a 


administering to the convenience of said: 


persons, “ mediately or remotely, directly 
of indirectly,” provided that money aris- 
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ing, from sale of lands, &c. be paid over to 
the receiver-general of the county; and 
from sale of chattels to the accountaut- 
general of the Court of Chancery. Re- 
ceiver-general or accountant-general to re- 
tain such money till he receives an order 
from the chancellor, vice-chancellor, mas- 
ter of the rolls, or commissioners for cha- 
rities, directing him to pay the same to 
trustees, And such order shall not be 
made until persons making it be satisfied 
that the provisions of this act have been 
complied with: and in case they are not 
complied with, the aforesaid chancellor, 
&c. may order a repayment of the money 
to the purchasers of charity estates, &c. 
they having first surrendered the same 
or may order the money to be paid over 
to such persons as may bargain for the 
same with the trustees, for the benefit of 
the persons beneficially interested. Pro- 
vided that no trustee, or manager, or visi- 
tor, be a party to any of the aforesaid 
sales, &c. or purchases. 

Persons having the nomination of the 
master of the grammar-school, (such mas« 
ter being already appointed) may, if he 
and they think fit, make a bargain with 
him, by force of which he shall bind him- 
self to teach by himself, or an usher, read- 
ing, writing, and accounts, to such persons, 
and on such terms as shall be agreed upon, 
beside teaching grammar according to the 
will of the founder. 

When the mastership shall be vacant, 
persons aforesaid may order a new master, 
without any further consideration, to make 
the aforesaid additions to his teaching ; 
and, in case he does not so teach as or- 
dered, he may be removed, without appli- 
cation by chancellor, vice-chancellor, or 
master of the rolls, 

Where a foundation is limited to a par- 
ticular number of scholars, trustees, &c. 
may agree with master, or mistress, to 
teach a greater number, on such terms as 
may be agreed on; and at every future 
vacancy master, or mistress, may be or- 
dered to do the same, at the pleasure of 
the trustees, and may be removed for dis- 
obedience, in manner aforesaid, 

For the futare, when a vacancy occurs, 
trustees, &c. may fix the number of 
boarders that a master, or mistress, may 
receive in the house belonging to the foun- 
dation ; or, if they think fit, may altoge- 
ther forbid the same; and may enforce 
their commands as above. 

Trustees, &c. of endowments, &c. for 
clothing, boarding, and lodging, as well as 
teaching any children, are empowered, if 
the annual receipts be iusutlicient to ac. 
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complish the purpose of the founder, in 
respect of the number of persons to be 
clothed, &c. or in any other respect, to 
apply those receipts solely to teaching 
reading, writing, and accounts ; and they 
may sell the lands, &c. for the purpose of 
benefiting the school hereby allowed to be 
established for reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; such sale being made according to 
the directions herein contained, 

From the passing of this act, no per- 
sonal estate whatever shall be assigned or 
bequeathed to any person or body what- 
soever, for the purpose of boarding, lodg- 
ing, clothing, or otherwise, in whole or in 
part supporting any person under twenty- 
one years of age, iu any school or hospital, 
or in any other manner, unless such per- 
sonal estate, other than stock in the pub- 
lic funds, be transferred by deed at least 
twelve montlis before the death of the 
donor, and be enrolled in chancery within 
six months after the execution of the deed: 
and unless, in case of stock, it be trans- 
ferred at least six months before death of 
donor: and unless said deeds be made to 
take effect in possession, and do not con- 
tain avy power of revocation whatsoever. 
And all other gifts and bequests of such 
estate as aforesaid, for purposes aforesaid, 
shall, from the passing of this act, be null 
and void. 

Where property, real or personal, has 
been given for the education of youth, and 
no school has been endowed with the 
Same; the persons possessing the legal es- 
tate therein may convey, &c, the same, to 
the incumbent and churchwardens of any 
parish or chapelry, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of which such property was 
given; upon trust, to apply the rents, &c. 
of the same to the support of any school, 
founded under the provision of the “ Act 
for the better providing the means of edu- 
cation for his Majesty's subjects; pro- 
vided that the persons for whose benefit 
such property was intended, shall be taught 
for nothing at the said school. 

Where property, real or personal, has 
been given for the education of youth, in 
some school situated in another parish than 
that ip which they reside, it shall be lawful 
for trustees to direct that the persons for 
whose benefit such property was bequeath- 
ed, shall be taught at the school to be 
provided for the parish in which they re- 
side, under the aforesaid Act; paying to 
the master such sum as was directed to be 
paid to the school where the persons were 
directed to attend. 

Governors of any foundation for the 
ednéation of youth, with consent of trus- 
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tees of same, and of officiating minister of 
the parish in which the school so founded 
is situated, or five householders, or of two 
acting justices, may apply to Quarter Ses- 
sions, to put such school upon the footing 
of a parochial school, under the aforesaid 
Act; save and except as regards the 
choosing of a master; and Quarter Ses- 
sions, i: they think fit, may order accord- 
ingly, and direct a salary to be paid to 
the master, of not less than 20/. or more 
than 301. ; with an allowance of from 4/. 
to 8/. for a garden; and may order neces- 
sary repairs or alterations; and such 
school shall, except as before excepted, 
be in all respects on the same footing as 
the parochial schools under the aforesaid 
Act. 

The appointment of master to remain 
where it is at present fixed, provided that 
the special visitor, or, if there be none, 
the ordinary approve of the appointment, 
and that the master conform to the afore- 
said Act and this Act. 

When Quarter Sessions shall have grant- 
ed the desire of such application, trustees 
may transfer the legal estate to the incum- 
bent and churchwardens of the parish in 
which the school is kept, upon trust to 
perform the conditions of the foundation ; 
save and except in so far as any deviation 
therefrom is authorized by this Act; and 
to follow all the founders directions, save 
and except in so far as regards the ap- 
pointment of master, or any other matters 
authorised by this Act to be changed. In 
case such conveyance be not made, incum- 
bent and churchwardens to have the power 
of inspecting the trustees accounts, for the 
purpose of ascertaining that the salary and 
expences of repairs are duly paid. 

If through lapse of time, or other cir- 
cumstances, it shall happen, or hath hap- 
pened, that the plain intent and meaning 
of any granter, &c, of real or personal 
property, for the education of youth, can- 
not be complied with, either in whole or in 
part, so that either the whole of the pro- 
perty shall be unemployed, according to 
the intention of the grantor, or a portion 
of it shall remain after fulfilling the said 
intention as far as may be possible, then 
trustees, &c. may propound a scheme in a 
petition to the chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
master of the rolls, or commissioners for 
charities, stating how the property may be 
employed in providing schools, or other- 
wise forwarding the education of youth, 
Aud such scheme, if approved, (with any 
additions or alterations that may be sug- 
gested and assented to) shall, by an order 
from the chancellor, &c, declaring the 
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same, be forthwith carried into effect, pro- 
vided the attorney-general shall have three 
months notice of the scheme to be pro- 
pounded, and shall be allowed to oppose 
the same, either by himself or by deputy. 

When such scheme has been sanctioned 
by the order aforesaid, the persons to 
whom sucii order is directed may apply to 
Quarter Sessions, to put the school, or 
schools, upon the footing of parochial 
schools ; and such application shall be 
made with the same notices and regula- 
tions as are described in the former Act ; 
and, if acceded to, the schools shall be in 
all respects upon the footing of parochial 
schools; except that when the whole of 
the expence of the school house, repairs, 
and master, are to be defrayed out of the 
foundation ; then the scheme and the or- 
der may point out the person or persons 
in whom the nomination of the master 
shall vest; and the Quarter Sessions may 
direct that the same shall be observed: the 
appointment however not being valid, un- 
til it has been confirmed by the ordinary, 
or the archbishop of the province. 

None of the aforesaid measures shall be 
adopted, unless notice has been given for 
three months, by affixing to the door of 
the church, &c. of the parish, &c. in 
which persons beneficially interested in 
any foundation reside, and to the door of 
any school house connected with the same, 
a paper setting forth the matter intended 
to be done, and the scheme intended to 
be proposed ; and unless the special visi- 
tor, if there be any, or if there be no visi- 
tor, the ordinary, shall give his consent in 
writing. 

Notice of every thing done, and of every 
order made, according to the provisions of 
the Act, shall be given within one month 
after the same shall have been made, by 
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scrving a paper setting forth the same, on 
the clerk of the peace of the county in 
which the estates are situated; whieh 
paper he shall shew te any one asking for 
the same, on payment of one shilling. 

Any two persons may present a petition 
in such manner, and to such courts, as is 
appointed by an Act of 5¢ Geo. III. enti- 
tled “ An Act to provide a summary re- 
medy in cases of Abuses of Trusts created 
for charitable purposes,” against any thing 
intended, and by this Act authorised to be 
done, (except such things asare herein au- 
thorized and required to be done by Quarter 
Sessions, by chancellor, vice-chancellor, 
master of the rolls, and committee of cha- 
rities,) or to present such petition, in man- 
ner aforesaid, within three months after 
the thing be done; on which petition, if 
the court shall see fit, an order may be 
made, prohibiting the said Act, and re- 
pealing all that had been done in the same: 
provided that no person shall appeal, by 
petition or otherwise, from any order made 
according to the powers and provisions of 
this Act, by the Quarter Sessions, the 
chancellor, vice-chancellor, master of the 
rolls, or committee for charities. 

When any school shall be thus turned 
into a parochial sehvol, the name of the 
founder shall be carved ona stone, and 
fixed on the outside of the school house. 

Nothing in this Act shall extend to Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, nor to any cathedral 
school, nor to Eton, Westminster, Win- 
chester, Harrow, or Rugby, nor to Scot- 
land, nor Ireland, 

All deeds and purposes for the execu- 
tion of the purposes of this Act, shall be 
free from stamp duty. 

This Act and another Act, entitled “ An 
Act for the better providing,” &c. shall be 
construed and taken as one Act, 
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The rev. F. Foord Bowes, M.A, chap- 
lain to his majesty and the doke of Cla- 
rence, to the rectory of Barton in the Clay, 
on the presentation of the crown. 

The rev. S. C. Smith, M.A. fellow of 
Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge, to 
the rectory of Denver, Norfolk; vacant 
by the death of the rev, C. R. Dade; pa- 


trons, the master and fellows of that so' 
ciety. 

The rev- Edward Bankes, LL.B, has 
been installed a prebendary in the cathe- 
dral church of Norwich, in the room of 
the rev. George Anguish, who has resigned. 

The rev. G. E, Kent is instituted to the 
vicarage of East Winch, Norfolk, on the 
presentation of Edward Kent the elder, of 
East Winch, gent. 
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The hon. and rev. Frederick Curson, to 
the vicarage of Mickleover, Derby- 
shire. 

The rev. T. W. Richards, M.A, son of 
the lord chief baron, was instituted, on the 
30th ult. to the vicarage of Seighford, in 
the county of Stafford ; in the presentation 
of the lord chancellor. 

The right hon. the earl of Bristol has 
presented the rev. William Stocking, read- 
er of St. James’s parish, in Bury St, Ed- 
munds, to the rectory of Quarrington, in 
the county of Lincoln. 

The rev. George Pickard, jun, domestic 
ehapiain to the lord de Dunstanville, to 
the vicarage of Staunhold upon Arrow, 
Herefordshire, upon the presentation of 
the lord chancellor. 

The rev, Robert Gibson, chaplain to the 
right hon, lord Milton, to the perpetual 
curacy of the Holy Trinity, Preston. 

The rev. Hugh Hodgson, A.B. of Ca- 
therine-hall, Cambridge, to the vicarage 
of Idmiston and chapelry of Porton; void 
by the resignation of the rev. Thomas Da- 
vies, 

The rev. J. Dupre, D.D. rector of Bow 
Brickhill, and vicar of Mentmore, Bucks, 
to the rectories of Toynton All Saints and 
Toynton St. Peters, near Spilsby, 

The hon. and rev. H. Watson, to the 
rectory of Carlton, in Northamptonshire, 
on the resignation of the rev. S. Heyrick ; 
patron, sir J. H. Palmer, bart. 

The rev, John Maddy, D.D. one of his 
majesty’s chaplains in ordinary, to the living 
of Stansfield, Suffolk. 

The rev. Stephen Croft, M.A, to the 
rectory of St. Mary Stoke, in Ipswich, 
Suffolk, on the presentation of the dean 
and chapter of Ely. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorD, Nov. 4.—The following de- 
grees have been conferred : 

Masters oF Arts.— Rev. John Hunter, 
Magdalene College ; and rev. H.O, Cleaver, 
student of Christ-church. 

Granp Compounpers.— William Henry 
Darby, Christ-church; J. N. Harward, 
scholar of Worcester-college; rev. T. Fur- 
bank, Lincoln-college; rev. John Elliott, 
St. Edmund-hall; rev. Wm. Stalman, fellow 
of Brazenose college; J. W, M. Audry, 
fellow of Oriel college; B. Powell, and 
John M. Severne, of Oriel college ; H. F. 
Sidebottom and R. W. Povah, fellows of 
St. John’s college. 

Bacuetors or Arts.—B. C. Goodison, 
Worcester college; D, R. Sandford, Christ 
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church; C. J, Plumer, Esq. and G, R. 
Paulson, of Baliol college. 

Mr. Wm. R. Crotch has been admitted 
fellow of New college; and yesterday, 
J. B. Y. Buller, Esq. of Oriel college, 
was elected fellow of All Souls college. 

Thurday last, Henry Hey Knight, B.A. 
of Exeter college, was elected a fellow; 
and Gregory Birch Boraston, an exhibi- 
tioner of Queen’s college, in this univer- 
sity, on Mr. Michel’s foundation, 

Thursday last, the rev. George Cracraft, 
B.A, scholar of Lincoln college, was elect- 
ed fellow of that society. 

Nov. 18.--On Monday, the 30th nit. 
Griffith Richards, Esq. of Queen’s college, 
was admitted master of arts. 

On Wednesday se’nnight, Alexander 
James Mure, fellow of All Souls college, 
was admitted bachelor in civil law. 

Thursday last, the following degrees 
were conferred : 

Masters or Arts.—Rev. George In- 
gram Fisher, Worcester college ; rev. Wm. 
Law Pope, fellow of Worcester-college ; 
rev. Henry Arthur Beckwith, chaplain of 
New college ; Richard Hasler, University 
college; Henry Hey Knight, fellow of 
Queen's college; rev. Rowland Helme 
Cooper, St. Edmund-hall; rev. William 
Spencer Whitelocke, Baliol college ; Her- 
bert Barrett Curteis, student of Christ- 
church, 

Bacnetor oF Arts,—Frederick Rich- 

ard Thresher, Esq. Queen’s college. 
* Granp Compounpers.—Jobn Brad- 
ford, Pembroke college; James Edward 
Austen, Exeter college ; John Broadwood, 
Exeter college; Charles Joseph Bishop, 
St. Mary-hall; Isaac Bridgman, St. Ed- 
mund-hall; John Barnes Bourne, Trinity 
college; Thomas Tonken Hulme, Trinity 
college; John Garnett Atkinson, Braze- 
nose college ; Henry Perceval, Esq. Braze- 
nose college; James Birkett, Chiist- 
church, 

Camarince, Nov. 3.—The rev. Robert 
Stevens, of Trinity eollege, rector of St. 
James’s, Garlick-hithe, was yesterday ad- 
mitted doctor in divinity. 

The Seatonian prize for the present year 
was yesterday adjudged to Edward Bish- 
opp Elliott, M.A. fellow of Trinity college. 
Subject,—The omnipresence of the Su- 
preme Being. 

At the congregation, on the 25th ult. 
the rev. John C. White, M.A. of Pem- 
broke hall, and the rev, John Lodge, M.A. 
of Magdalene college, were appointed pro- 
proctots. 

On the same day, the rev. Henry Hunter 
Hughes, M.A, of St, John’s college, and 
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the rev, Richard Dawes, M.A, of Downing 
college, were appointed examiners of the 
questionists. 

Mr. Charles Edward Palmer, of St. 
Peter’s college, was on Friday last elected 
a scholar on the foundation of the late sir 
Wm. Browne. 

The pvyize given anually by Trinity col- 
lege, to that junior bachelor of arts who 
writes the best essay on the character and 
conduct of king William III. has been this 
year adjudged to Mr. Matthew Talbot 
Baines, son of Mr. Edward Baiues,, of 
Leeds, $ 

Nov. 6.—On Sunday, the latin speech, 
in commemoration of gunpowder-plot, was 
delivered in the senate-house, by Thomas 
C, Willatts, Esq. M.A. of Downing col- 
lege. 

The rev. T. Chevalier, M.A. fellow of 
Pembroke, and one of the moderators for 
the ensuing year, is elected fellow and tutor 
of Catherine-hall, on the resignation of the 
rev. T, Turton, B.D. 

Nov. 11.—Henry Vanne Salubury, Esq. 
LL.B. of Trinity-hall, is admitted to the 
fellowship, vacant by the marriage of Dr. 
Haggard. 

On Monday, 347 members of the uni- 
versity matriculated, including lord Gray, 
Jord Thomas Hay, and the hon. Mr, Mor- 
ton, all three of Trinity college. 

The subject of the Norrisian prize essay 
for the present year is, The Connexion 
between the Jewish and Christian Dispen- 
sations. 

The rev, Thomas Musgrave, M.A. fellow 
of Trinity-college, has been appointed by 
his grace the archbishop of York, lord al- 
moner’s reader and professor of Arabic in 
this university. 

BerksHire.— On Sunday, Oct. 29, 
the new chapel at Eton, erected for the 
accommodation of the inhabitants, by the 
liberality of the provost and fellows of 
Eton college, was opened for divine ser- 
vice. An appropriate sermon was preach- 
ed by the rev. J. B. Sumner, The chapel 
is a very neat building, particularly the 
interior, which is fitted up with great ele- 
gance. An altar piece, has been presented 
to their native town by Mr. Ingalton and 
Mr. Evans, artists of Eton; and a sub- 
scription has been raised by the inhabi- 
tants for the purpose of making their grate- 
fal sense of obligation to the college of 
Eton, by furnishing the chapel with some 
handsome communion plate, 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE,— Died, at West 
Wratting, the rev. Wm. Bywater, rector 
of Anderby-cum-Cumberswoth, and per- 
petual curate of Grainthorpe, Lincolnshire. 
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He was formerly fellow of Magdalen col- 
lege. B.A. 1773; M.A. 1776 

Died, at Jesus Lodge, Cambridge, in 
his 76th year, the very rev. Dr. William 
Pearce, D.D. F.R.S. dean of the cathe- 
dral church of Ely; and master of Jesus 
college. ‘The dean was formerly public 
erator of Cambridge, and master of the 
temple. 

CHESHIRE.—The extensive repairs of 
the venerable Gothic structure, the ca- 
thedral at Chester, are at length com- 
pleted, through the exertions of the ami- 
able bishop of that diocese, The great 
windows of the north and south transepts, 
and the tower, now appear in their origi- 
nal beauty. 

CumMBERLAND.—The quarterly meeting 
of the Diocesan Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, was holden in the 
Town Hall at Carlisle, on the 20th ult. ; 
the very rev. the dean in the chair. It 
was then agreed that circulars should be 
sent by the secretary to the clergy of the 
diocese, soliciting their co-operation in the 
forming Parochial Lending Libraries, 
upon the plan of the society, a measure 
which is wisely adapted to the taste for 
general reading which prevails in the pre- 
sent day, as a natural consequence of ge- 
neral education. Every well disposed per- 
son must be desirous to have so mighty an 
engine turned to a good and useful ac- 
count, instead of seeing it perverted to 
purposes the most mischievous in the hands 
of unprincipled and designing men. The 
following is a statement of the number of 
books issued by the Carlisle Diocesan Com- 
mittee, since its institution in 1814: bibles, 
810; testaments, 951; common prayers, 
3570; bound books, 1460; school books 
and tracts stitched, 16,000 and upwards. 
We are happy to hear that the dean has 
accepted the office of preacher, at the next 
anniversary in the autumn of 1821. 

Devonsuire.—A singular discovery of 
two ancient tombs has been made in the 
Lady chapel of Exeter cathedral, in re- 
moving the library, and clearing away the 
book-cases, that have long encumbered it. 
The senlpture of both tombs is early, 
though they are placed in Gothic niches 
of much later date, and appear to be the 
lids only of sarcophagi. The material is 
the Purbeck marble. The most ancient 
of them is the figure of a prelate, with a 
depressed mitre, a beard and mustachios; 
the two first fingers of the right hand 
pointing upwards in the act of benedic- 
tion; in the left banda crosier. In span- 
drils above the heads are each side che- 
rubs, The feet of the figure and the cro- 
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sier rest upon two birds which terminate 
in the ceutre with a single head, the face 
of which is human. The sides and ends 

are wrought into wide flutes, without fil- 

lets, like the fluting of the Doric column: 

the front is placed parallel with the niche, 

and the upper corner of the lid at the 

back inserted four or five inches into the 

wall. This tomb is on the north side of 
the chapel, immediately opposite that first 

described. This is likewise the figure of a 

prelate, and is carved in good style, and 

in much higher relief than the former. 

The arms and hands are placed in easy and 

natural positions on the body, over the 

staff of the crosier; the head or crook is 

defaced. The mitre of this figure is of a 

more recent form than the other; the feet 

rest on a chimera, carved in a style of 
spirit and beauty that would do honour to 

a period of more refined art. The head 

is that of a wolf, terminating the body of 
a serpent, branching off on each side, and 

scrolling down the sides of the lid, and 

finally branching off into rich foliage, taste- 
fully arranged by the feet of the figure ; 

between which the head is seen. 

DorseTsHIRE.—The new church at 
Poole is nearly completed, and is acknow- 
ledged to be a very handsome edifice. 
There are to be eight bells, the corpora- 
tion having given 3001. towards them. 
The tower is in great forwardness. 

LANCASHIRE.—The first stone of a new 
parish church has been laid in Blackburn, 
A public procession was formed on the 
occasion, after prayers had been read in 
the chancel of the old church. The site 
of the new erections is partly on the 
burial ground lately added, and on the 
grounds attached to the vicarage house. 

Oxrorp, October 28.— On Monday 
last, the first stone of the parish church of 
St. Martin, Oxford, was laid with the 
usual ceremonies, by Herbert Parsons, 
esq. attended by the alderman and other 
magistrates, the rev. J. Hyde, rector; 
and several of the parishioners. 

Died, in May last, soon after his arrival 
at Madras, the rev. Holled Coxe, aged 
25, second son of the late Richard Coxe, 
esq. vicar of Buckelsbury, Bucks; and 
late of Grosvenor’s building, Bath. This 
young divine had arrived in the East In- 
dies only a few days prior to his dissolu- 
tion. 

Died, at Bridgewater, the rev. John 
Sealy, rector of Dodington, in this coun- 
ty, aged 79. 

Died, at Rodney Place, Clifton, the 
rev. W. H. Jones. 


SoMERSETSHIRE. Died, at Bridgewa- 
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ter, aged 77, the rev. J. Lealey, rector 
of Faddington, near Stowey. 

STAFFORDSHIRE, — Died, at Wednes- 
bury, aged 42, the rev. William Tate. 

SuFFOLK.—Died, at Bury St. Edmund's, 
aged 67, the rev. Edward Mills, A.M. 
late preacher of St. James's church in that 
town; rector of Kirkby-cum-Asgarby, in 
the county of Lincoln; viear of North 
Clifton, in the county of Nottingham; 
and a prebendary of Lincoln. 

Surrey.—A new church is proposed to 
be built at Camberwell, under the provi- 
sions of the new acts, to contain two thou- 
sand sittings. The structure is to be of 
brick, or brick and stone, in a thoroughly 
substantial manner; with stone decora- 
tions, but without any superfluous orna- 
ment; and raised upon arches for the pur- 
pose of a cemetery. 

WiLTsHIRE.—Died, at Froxfield, the 
rev. John Gillmore, A.M. of Tidcombe, 
in this county. 

WoRCESTERSHIRE. — Died, at his fa- 
ther’s residence, im the college precints, 
Worcester, the rev. William Stafford, 
vicar of Overbury, in this county; and 
one of the minor canons of that cathedral. 

YorRKSHIRE.—The select committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge at Leeds, in this county, have re- 
solved to recommend to the committee 
of the National School, and the Parish 
Church Sunday Schools, the establishment 
of libraries upon the plan recommended 
by the Society, in Bartlett's Buildings. 
The committee of Sunday Schools have 
already adopted the measure. 

Died, at the Vicarage House, aged 55, 
the rev. Isaac Tyson, vicar of Adding- 
fleet. 


WALES. 


Died, the rev. William Rowlands, A.M. 
rector of Cerrig y Druidion, Denbigh- 
shire, 


IRELAND. 


Trinity Cotitsce, Dustin. — On 
Monday, the 6th of November, 126 young 
gentlemen entered at this university; this 
is supposed to be the greatest entrance 
ever known. 

His grace the archbishop of Tuam, bas 
been pleased to present the hon. and rev. 
Charles Le Poer French, to the union of 
Tranard, vacant by the death of the rev. 
Edward Berwick ; and also presented the 
rev. Christopher Robinson to the union of 
Ballinasloe, in the diocese of Clonfert. 
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Diep, IN AND NEAR London. 


At Fulham, the rev. J. M. Brooke, 
M.A. 

In Kensington-buildings, the rev. Joseph 
Gummer, late of Avebury, Wilts. 
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In Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, John 
Broderip, M.A. a senior fellow and tutor 
of St. John’s college. 

At his house, in Guildford-street, in the 
77th year of his age, the rev. William 
Tooke, F.R.S. 
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DIVINITY. 

The Claims of the Established Church 
to exclusive Attachment andS upport, and 
the Dangers which menace her froin 
Schism and Indifference, considered: in 
eight Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, in the Year 1820, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M.A. Canon of Salisbury. By 
Godfrey Faussett, M.A, late Fellow of 
Magdalen College. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Scripture Testimonies to the Di- 
vinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, collected 
and illustrated; to which are added, a 
List of Authors consulted, and an Index of 
Texts. By the Rev. George Holden, 
M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons by the late Rev. John Bou- 
cher, M,A. some Time Fellow of Magda- 
len College, Oxford, Vicar of Kirk New- 
ton, and Rector of Shaftesbury. 12mo, 
78. 

The Village Preacher; or a Collection 
ef short plain Sermons: partly original, 
partly selected, and adapied to Village 


Instruction, By a Clergyman of the 
Church of England. Vol. First. 12mo. 
5s. 


Practical Sermons, on various Subjects, 
By a Clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, 2vols. 8vo. 11, 

A Refutation of the Remarks of the 
Rey. Joseph Wilson, A.M, on the Ques- 
tions proposed by Herbert Marsh, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, to the 
Candidates for Holy Orders ; with a brief 
Comment on the leading Tenets of the 
Calvinistic Methodists : shewing them to 
be incompatible with the Christian Dis- 
pensation ; also the Questions proposed 
by the Lord Bishop of Peterborough. By 
a Layman, 8vo. 28, 

A Refutation of the Objections ad- 
vanced by the Rev. Joseph Wilson, A.M. 
against Questions proposed to Candidates 
for Holy Orders, by Herbert Marsh, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough, and Lady 





Margaret Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon, dedicated to the Most No- 
ble the Marquis of Saiisbury, preached at 
Bishop’s Hatfield, Herts. By the Rev. 
Francis J. Faithfull, Rector of Hatfield, 
and Domestic Chaplain to his Lordship. 
8vo. Is. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of St. George’s in the East, on 
behalf of the National Schools of that 
Parish, on Sunday, July 16, 1820. By 
Charles Goddard, A.M, Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to His 
Majesty. 8vo. Is. 

Anti-Scepticism, or an Enquiry into 
the Nature and Philosophy of Language 
as connected with the Sacred Scriptures, 
By the Author of the Philoswphy of Elo- 
cution. 8vo. 63. 

A New Arrangement of the Liturgy, or 
Book of Common Prayer, for the Use of 
Free Churches, Chapels, and private Fa- 
milies: in which Liturgy the Queen’s 
Name is inserted, and the whole arranged 
in three distinct Services; with a Pre- 
face, containing Observations on impor- 
tant Subjects. By a Gentleman, late of 
the University of Oxford. ¢s. 

Tea Table Chat, or Religious Allego- 
ries, told at the Tea-table in a Seminary 
for Ladies. By Robert Burnside, M.A, 
Author of the “ Religions of Mankind.” 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Application of Christianity to the 
commercial and ordinary Affairs of Life, 
in a Series of Discourses. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. Minister of St. Jotn’s 
Church, Glasgow. 8vo. 8s. 

An Answer to a Pamphlet, entitled, 
“ An Apology for Deis.” 3s. 

LAW. 

A Dissertation, slewing that the House 
of Lortis, in Cases of Judicature, are 
bound by the same Rules of Evidence that 
are observed by all other Courts: with 
Obscrvations upon the Subjects of Law 
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which have arisen in the Bill of Pains 

and Penalties at present Pending against 

the Queen of England. By Edward 

Christian, of Gray’s Inn, Esq. Barrister, 

Professor of the Laws of England, in the 

University of Cambridge, &c. 5s. 
MEDICAL, 

Practical Observations on the Use of 
Oxygen, or Vital Air, in the Cure of Dis- 
eases: to which are added, a few Ex- 
periments on the Vegetation of Plants, 
illustrated with five Engravings. By 
Daniel Hill, M.D. Surgeon, Honorary 
Member of the Medical Society at Guy’s 
Hospital, and Fellow of the Horticultural 
Society. The second Edition, with an 
Appendix. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

A History of England, containing the 
Reigns of Henry VIIT. and Edward VI. 
By the Rev. John Lingard. Vol. LV. 
4to. 11. 15s. 

Annals of Glasgow : comprising an 
Account of the public Buildings, Chari- 
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ties, and the Rise and Progress of the 
City. By James Cleland. 2 vols. 11. 1s. 

Narrative of the Operations and recent 
Discoveries within the Pyramids, Tem- 
ples, Tombs, and Excavations, in Egypt 
and Nubia; and of a Journey to the 
Coast of the Red Sea, in Search of the 
Ancient Berenice, and another to the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. By G. Bel- 
zoni. With a Portrait. 4to. I. 2s. 

Letters written during a Toor through 
Normandy, Britany, and other Parts of 
France, in 1818: including local and his- 
torical Descripiions, with Remarks on 
the Manners and Character of the People. 
By Mrs, Charles Stothard. 4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 

Anecdotes and Characters of the House 
of Brunswick, illustrative of the Courts 
of Hanover and London, from the Act 
of Settlement to the Youth of George 
ITT. including an original Memoir of the 
Electress Sophia, &c. By John Brown, 
Author of “ The Northern Courts,” &c. 
Bvo. 9s, 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


WORKS IN 


The Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac Parts 
of Mr. Nolan’s Polyglott Grammar, will 
be ready for Publiéation in a few Days. 

A Defence of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
occasioned by the recent Strictures and 
Innovations of Mr. J. Bellamy; by Mr. 
H. Hurwitz. 

The Archdeacon of Lincoln is reviewing 
the unpublished MSS, of Dr. Cudworth, 
in the British Museum, in order to a com- 
plete Collection of his Works, with the 
addition ‘of Mosheim’s Notes abridged, of 
further Notes, by the Archdeacon, and of 
some further Particulats to the published 
Works of Cudworth. 

*A Treatise on such Rural Objects and 


THE PRESS. 


Scenes as tend to embellish and increase 
the Comforts of -the Residences of the 
higher Ranks; by Mr. Pontey. 

The Universe, a Poem; by the Rey, R. 
Matarin, Author of Bertram 

Observations on the Natural and Do- 
mestic Evils resulting from too low Wages, 
with Hints respecting the Means likely to 
render the Working Classes better satis- 
fied, more loyal, contented, and happy. 

A Letter to H, Brougham, Esq. M. P. 
from S. Butler, D.D. Head -Master of 
Shrewsbury School, on certain Clauses in 
the Education Bills now before Parlia- 
ment, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. M., and Cler. Gloc., shall appear. 


A. L.; Amicus ; 
cificus, have been received. 


Nomicus ; A Constant Reader ; 


M*.; and Pa- 


The Report of the Exeter Diocesan Committee, shall appear next 


month. 


The Communication from Bradford, shall not be overlooked. 
An Index to the second volunie will be given with the next Number. 














